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A post-office order fur £4 4s., will ensure the delivery of a Concertina in a hand- 
some mahogany case, carriage free to any of England. Residents in Lond: n 
are respectfully requested to call between the hours of Three and Four, when Mr. 
Case attends to try over Concertinas and music, Boosey and Suns, sole dealers in 
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POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of Speaking, 
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No, 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-bill. 
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garden, 
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“TAM O'SHANTER.” Howard Glover's highly suc- 
cessful ‘‘ Cantata,” sung am Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Miranda, will 
shortly be published. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 





LA SONNAMBULA.—The complete Opera arranged for 

Concertina Solo, by George Case. Beautifully engraved and printed. Price 
4s, Forming No. 1 of Boosey’s Standard Foreign Operas for Concertina Solo. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





OOSEY’S UNIVERSAL CORNOPEAN TUTOR 

is the t, best, cheapest, and most useful work published for this popular 

instrument. contains fifty closely-engraved pages, containing elemen in- 

structions in musie, lessons, exercises, and studies by the best masters, edited and 
composed by Stanton Jones. Price 5s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


“ Y HOME IS ON THE MOUNTAIN STEEP,” 
‘ Song, composed by W. T. Belcher, the words by G. Linueeus Banks, Esq. 
Price 2s. Cramer and Co., Regent-street. 








being the most complete and useful article ever invented, may be obtained 
of the manufacturer, H. Good, 60, Moorgate-street, London, or forwarded on a 
remittance to any part of the country. N.B. A sketch and prospectus sent free. 





INE ART MANUFACTURE—Messrs, Elkington 
and Co., respectfully solicit. the attention of the nobility, gentry, amateurs, 
artists, and others interested in the advancement of British art manufacturers, to 
their increasing collection of Statuettes, Vases, etc., published exclusively by 
them in brouze, silyer, and gold, from the antique and select works of ern 
artists; a'so to their artistic and decorative plate, calculated for the table, side- 
board, library, boudour, etc. The productions were honoured at the late Great 
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lishment—22, Regent-strect, and 45, Moorgate-street, London ; and at their manu- 
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IANOFORTES.—To all who desire a First-rate Piano 
ata moderate price. Messrs. Lambert & Co., lately removed from Percy- 
street to 314, Oxford-street, near Hanover equens, beg to call particular attention 
to their new Patent Repeater Check Action Pianofurtes, and method of construct- 
ing the bracing, which they warrant not to gr ve inany climate. For purity 
of tone, easy and elastic touch, and durability, Messrs, L. and Co. have no 
hesitation in asserting that their Pianofortes stand unrivalled. They have received 
most numerous and flattering testimonies to this effect, from purc rs, both at 
home and abroad, and they feel confident that their instruments have only to be 
tried to be appreciated.. Mr. Lambert gained a prize for his Patent Cottage Piano 
at the Great Exhibition, and is the sole inventor of the Check Action.—Pianos 
taken in exchange, tuned, repaired, regulated, and lent on hire. Lists may be 
had on application, 





IANOFORTES.—For Sale, a decided” bargain, a very 
superior and powerful-toned 63 octave Semi-Cottage, with metallic string 
plate, repetition touch, and all the improvements, in an excellent rosewood case, 
with ork panels, O G fall, and octagon Jegs. Price only 17 guineas. To be 
seen at 122, Drummond-street, Euston-square. 


FAVESTAFY'S PIANOFORTES will meet the require- 
ments of those seeking tone and touch of the highest degree of excellence 

and durability. Prices adapted to the times. Lent on hire, with the option of 
urchase. Instruments by various makers, from £10.—W. G. Eavestaff, 60, Great 
‘ussell-street, Bloomsbury. 








. MOTHER'S VOICE,” Song, composed by W. T. 
Belcher, written by G. Linneus Banks, Esq, Price 23. 6d. Jewell and 
Latchford, Soho-square. 





RY full-length Portrait of Signor Costa, beautifully 
executed on stone by C. Baugniet, is just published by Boosey and Sens, 
28, Holles-street, price 6s. Orders should be given immediately, to secure carly 


impressions, 








HE MINUET IN RIGOLETTO. Arranged for the 
pianoforte by bee Holmes, is published, this day, price 2s. 6d. Boosey 
and Sous, 28, Holles-street. 





LD FOLKS AT HOME—The popular American 
ballad, arranged for the Pianoforte, by W. H. Holmes. Price 2s. (Published 
this day). Boosey & Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


L TROVATORE.—The new number of the Concertina 
Miscellany contains a selection of melodies from Verdi’s popular opera, 
arranged for Concertina and Piano by George Case. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey & 


Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 


EACE TO THY SPIRIT, Duet from Verdi’s Opera, 
“1 Trovatore,” sung by Viardot and Tamberlik ; also by Anna Thillon and 
Augustus Braham. Price 2s: 6d. Boosey and Sona, 28, Holles-street. 


ARE WEEPING, from the same 
ae or sl Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

















[- TROVATORE.—The Troubadour’s Song (in the 


arranged for the pianoforte, by Rudolph Nordmann. Price 2s. 6d. 
this plese pro Cea | previous. productions. of the composer for novelty and 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
BEFORE MOZART. 


(Continued from page 591). 


Bacu, Hiindel, and Gluck, three names, which no German pen 
will write down without pride, mark the entrance or ascendancy 
of a new people in the history of music, I say a new people, 
and not a new school, for where in the world are two men to be 
found who have less the appearance of brothers of one school than 
Bach and Gluck? They contrast in all things. What they have in 
common is that, at the same time with Handel, they arrived at 
definitive results in the art of composition. Before them, music 
had nothing definitive except the choral song of Palestrina. No 
sooner have the developments of any ssthetic striving reached 
their goal, than its creation, as the substance of the whole, and as 
the monument of the complete and finished beauties of the kind, 
pass out of the transition state, and grow strong in the classical 
stability of master-pieces, over which time can have no power. 
since there is nothing more in them to alter. Time will deal with 
the monumental scores precisely as with the Grecian statues, which 
other ravages besides its own have spared. It will lend them a 
somewhat darker colouring, to be sure, but it will leave un- 
touched the forms, wherein artists, in spite of all their strivings 
to achieve the best, will always be compelled to recognise the 
type of true perfection. It was an immeasurable advantage for 
the Germans that they came last. They had always followed in 
the footsteps of the nations that gave the tone, the Belgians and 
Italians ; they merely needed to take one leap forward, to go 
by these, and this leap brought them to the goal. 

All branches and endeavours of the art, excepting instru- 

mental music, reached their perfection singly, towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The fugued and the 
melodie style, which some masters had failed in their efforts 
to amalgamate, now repelled each other the more vigorously, 
since each had produced genuine master-pieces in its way. 
A very strict division line separated the contrapuntist 
from the melodist, so that the composers formed two hostile 
camps. The head-quarters of the former were in Germany, of 
the latter in Italy. The rivalry and warm feeling that existed 
between them appears in the didactic and polemical writings of 
that time. Even the historians allowed themselves to be carried 
away by this party spirit. Burney inclines to the side of the 
opera, which, to the great disadvantage of the reader and the 
work, fills and appropriates to itself nearly his entire fourth 
volume (covering the whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries). Férkel’s partiality to the contrapuntal style is even 
much more sensible. The theorist, J. J. Rousseau, despises the 
fugue as a relic of musical barbarism. The theorist, Marpurg, 
looks down pityingly upon the gadante music. With our present 
views, a contrapuntist who should only regard counterpoint, or 
2. melodist who should only regard melodyin hisart, would pass for 
only half of a composer ; and should a controversy arise between 
them, founded on the difference in their occupation, their know- 
ledge and their taste, we, who possess strong weapons lof attack 
against both, should know beforehand, that these incomplete 
musicians would be alike powerless to defend themselves. This 
is already proved by the exclusives of the last century, and is 
still proved by those of our own country, who have not the same 
grounds of excuse. 

For ourselves, we have no concern in the controversy ; on 
the contrary we are greatly concerned in instituting a close inves- 
tigation as to how the contrapuntal and melodic styles main- 
tained a state of utter separation, at a time immediately 
preceding the appearance of Mozart. Present considerations 
prompt this inquiry, which the purpose of this book, moreover, 
makes our duty. In answering a question of art,we under- 
take at the same time to solve a biographical problem of the 
highest interest. It is the following : 


_ All the great composers who have passed in review before us 
since the origin of the art, shared in their own lifetime the honours 
they deserved ; all enjoyed their fame, as well those whose claim 
posterity has confirmed as the much greater number whose talents 
had been overprized by their contemporaries. Palestrina saw 











the eternal city bow before him,and, what was still more flatter- 
ing, his very rivals, if anysach he could have The —, 
tion, “Musica Princeps,” adorns his tomb, which was opened for 
him beneath the marble slabs of §t. Peter’s at the foot of the 
altar. Bird, court-organist and composer to Queen Elizabeth, 
received in-his own country all to which he could lay claim. 
Carissimi and Scarlatti were honoured as the first teachers 
of their epoch, which joyfully derived profit from their in- 
structions, and paid its teachers with recognition and enthu- 
siasm, without forgetting the solid gold. Leo, too, the director 
of the Conservatory at Naples, saw himself recognised as the 
first musician on that classic soil of music. Bach passed always 
for an oracle in the circle of the initiated, whereof he strove to 
be the focus. Handel, for forty years long, ruled Old England ; 
and France, also adopting a stranger as the national composer, 
was not less lavish of its honours and rewards towards 
Gluck, who left a fortune of three hundred thousand florins, as 
the material product of his laurels. These, if my memory does 
not deceive me, are about all the crowned heads in music until 
Haydn, and Haydn, like the others, met with recognition in his 
life-time. 

After these comes a musician, the greatest of them all, 
since he includes all in himself, the universal heir of the cen- 
turies. This one is neglected by his fatherland, and left to him- 
self ; Europe scarcely knows him. Burney, in his history, which 
appeared in 1789, does not dwell upon Mozart, the son ; he 
merely cites him among the German musicians, whose names he 
has collected. One solitary city ‘lavishes its applause on Don 
Giovanni; one solitary man recognises the all-overtopping plac 
which the subject of this work assumes among the living an 
the dead. All the compensation, which the century believes 
itself to owe him, consists in a situation for life as supernu- 
merary, with the right of burial in the common grave! Who 
can explain to us so singular a fate? Biographical facts can 
tell us nothing; musical scores alone make answer; but the 
answer will appear to us less clear, the more we are in a 
condition to understand it; and for its understanding we require, 
above all, a correct estimate of what is commonly called learned 
and light music. This will form the subject of our reflections, 
of which we have spoken, and which are now to follow. 

To arrive at satisfactory results in such matters, we must 
examine the fugued and the melodic style from a double point 
of view, both in themselves intrinsically and in their relative 
impression on their hearers, both on the objective and the sub- 
jective side. It is not my plan to decide between Peter and 
Paul, whose individual tastes, systematically adduced, would 
prove nothing; my purpose is, to show why a thing, which 
pleases and must please Paul, displeases and must please Peter. 

It is a fact proved by history, and proved by daily experience, 
that the contrapuntal forms sound naturally hostile to the ear; 
that they invariably repel the person who does not understand 
their mystery and who is not accustomed to them; and that, so 
long as they prevailed to the exclusion of melody, there were no 
amateurs or lovers of music in the present sense of the word. 
The men who loved musie without having learned it, held to 
the music of the people. On the other hand it is also proved, 
that when the melodie style, and with it dilettantism, appeared, 
the most learned theorists and greatest composers, ‘oom to 
Handel and Bach inclusive, continued to siapind the fugue as the 
raost beautiful and noble product of the musical art. 

Under these circumstances, it will be seen, that the contest 
between the learned musicians and the man who judges simply 
by the ear, must have had its beginning with Count Vernio 
and the madrigalists; which was, in fact, the case. All 
that was ever said about it may be summed up somewhat as 
follows :—*To whom does it belong to judge of music? to us, 
who made it the study of our lives, who number some of your 
own men under our standard, and who, some of us, have laid 
down the rules? or to you, who scarcely know the first elements 
of music, if, indeed, you know anything at allabout it?” This 
was, and is, and ever will be the quintessence of the argument 
of the learned. This seems reasonable enough ; but hear what 
the unlearned ones reply : “Yes; if the question was about the 
integral calculus, or the transcendental metaphysics, you would 
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say rightly ; but itis the question of an art, and what an art ? 
of music, which God has evidently not made for you alone. 
Poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture have likewise their 
artistic mysteries. But does this prevent even the most ordinary 
minds from understanding and sincerely admiring a Racine, a 
Schiller, a Byron, a Rafaelle, or a Michael ? Itis the 
very peculiarity of the truly beautiful, that, like the sun, the 
light of all eyes, it shines for every understanding. Everybody 
feels this, Is it so with your fuguists? You tell us that we do 
understand them; good, but it is just this that breaks their 
wand. We possess like you the feeling of the harmonic law, 
which is a law of ae —_ entirely in eps oe with the 
human organization; this feeling has been develo in us 
through the prolonged ba thane, melodious “r¥ expres- 
sive, in a word true music yields; but inasmuch as none of us, 
in spite of repeated listening, have derived any enjoyment from 
the fugue, it follows that the style stands in plain and perpetual 
contradiction with this very law of nature, and consequently is 
a mere relic of musical tar bariem, a prejudice that has grown 
old with musicians; and that it has no value but its difficulty 
for the man who occupies himself with it. Zhe fugue is the un- 
grateful master-piece of a good harmonist, This is a saying of one 
of your good men, Rousseau, the theorist and composer, one who 
had your discernment without your prejudices. Basta.” 

These too have reason, you will say perhaps. No, not entirely 
so, respected reader. If thou thyself had pronounced such a 
judgment, I should by all means tell thee, that thou proceedest 
from false premises. Music is an art. But we must not forget 
to add, a science too, which would have altogether altered thy 
conclusions. The objection that the other arts have likewise 
their technical or learned side, proves only that, in order to 
enjoy them, one must possess the requisite knowledge. Thus 
the proof is against thee. To understand the poet, one must 
at least know the language in which he has written; for 
no translation will ever teach thee to know him. To 
understand a painter, one must have at least acquired 
a notion of the laws of perspective and of optics; but 
with this preparatory knowledge thou art still very far 
from being able to distinguish all the types of ideai and visible 
beauty, wanting deeper knowledge. The distinction between 
musi¢e and the other arts lies here: the knowledge it requires, 
before it ean be comprehended in the totality of its types, is far 
less general, because it is beyond all proportion much more 
difficult to master, If thou sayest every one is qualified to judge 
of Schiller, Rafaelle, and Michael Angelo, thou usest a figure of 
rhetorie ¢alled synecdoche, whereby the whole is taken for a 
part, and vice versd. In logic rhetoric is superfluous. Thy every 
one is the millionth of the human race: it consists of the rich, the 
cultivated, and the learned, who own libraries, buy pictures, and 
support elegant dwellings—of the class to which thou thyself be- 
longest. But ask the people, read Schiller’s “ Resignation” to a 
respectable sausage manufacture, and he will exclaim, What the 
devil is that? Give an Apollo to a market-woman to admire, and 
she will tell dae that the sculptor is a blockhead, the god is blind. 
Farther and still more keenly insulting observations perhaps 
they will utter or keep to themselves about the lover of Daphne. 
Show a painting of the most learned conception to some Chinese 
mandarin, a patron of the fine arts; he will burst out into 
laughter, since the faces appear to him clean on one side and 
besmeared with black and blue upon the other ; the background 
of the picture will form a sort of etagére, and the figures, which 
he will take for dwarfs and giants, will seem to be dancing round 
on top of one another. He will tell them, with constrained 
compliments, Good sir, you are making merry with the 


hat if thy case with regard to the fugue,—thou, who art 
@ man of the world, and hast acquired sufficient knowledge, and 
kept the run of all the literature, the arts, the paintings, the 
ic, and the concert music,—what if it were the same with 

the Chinese man’s as regards that picture 3 
Unpractised eyes see in the picture something very different 
from what they were intended to sec. It is easy to prove, that 
the perceptions of the organ of hearing are subject to the same 


oie more quickly and more easily than in the case of 
earing. 

Poctteaites, which by close connection and by mutual reaction 
blend their effects, make the fugue a veritable monster in the 
ear of a not very musical hearer. The first is the manifold or 
composite unity of the fugue; the second, is the kind of chords 
which this double-faced unity introduces. The one suppresses 
the sense of the music for the hearer, of whom we speak; the 
other does more ; it makes it hateful to him ; and both contribute 
to produce materially different impressions from what it was 
intended he should hear. 

Tn the melodic style, where the unity of the composition Ties 
in the unity of the principal melody, the song, the chords, 
and the figures of the accompaniment make but one. You 
separate them as little in the impressions you receive, 4s you doa 
beautiful woman from the various articles of her toilet, in the 
total impression which she makes when she presents herself. It 
costs small pains to comprehend this simple unity. You yield 
yourself up to the flow of the simple melody: you listen altogether 
passively, and the enjoyment seeks you of itself, without your 

aving to run after it. 

The fugue imposes altogether different conditions on the 
hearer. ere is no melodic unity, to lead one on infallibly. 
Two, three, four themes are perceptible, each with a different 

ct'‘and a different movement ; each claims an equal portion 
of the ear’s attention, and, to continue our former simile, it 
is no longer a head or a single portrait, which you have 
before you; but artfully arranged groups, whose separate figures 
emulate each other in character, expression, and impor- 
tance. This occasions no difficulties in a picture, I know 
very well; for one has time to study an immoveable 
canvass. But, unfortunately, the figures ofa composer use their 
legs, they run away from you as swift as thought, changing their 
looks and attitudes each moment. One must beware ; whichever 
theme he may select out of this moving labyrinth for a leading 
thread, it will prove no better than an ignus fatuus to him if he 
lose sight of the other, the companion themes. Let him seek to 


wy ere talents do not lend, unless they have been cultivated 
by t 


untal style? Vague and utterly false impressions, obscurities, 
a short absolutely nothing. The only work in this style, into 











Mr. Nicuotson, organ builder, of Macclesfield, met his death, 
lately, in a very singular manner. The unfortunate gentleman 
was “voicing” a pipe of an organ; he applied his ear to it, when 
suddenly a splinter broke off, entered his ear, and, by degrees, 
penetrated to his brain, At the end of three weeks’ time he 





material errors; only the mind can correct them in the case of 





expired in great agony. - 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 600.) 


PART IL 


But what form of the drama would, in the sense we have 
pointed out, the downfall of the State, healthy organic Society, 
produce ? 

The destruction of the State can, reasonably, be nothing else 
than the religious consciousness of Society of its purely human 
essential attributes realizing itself. This consciousness can, by its 
nature, be no dogma impressed on us from without, that is to 
say: it cannot rest upon historical tradition, or be inculcated by 
the State. As long as any action of our lives is demanded of us 
as an outward duty, so long will the object of that action be no 
object of a religious consciousness, for when we act in obedience 
to religious consciousness we do so out of ourselves, and, in fact, 
cannot do otherwise. Religious consciousness, however, is wni- 
versal consciousness, and consciousness can only be universal 
when it recognises the unconscious, involuntary, purely human 
principle as the only true and necessary one, and justifies it from 
that recognition. As long as the purely human principle floats 
before our minds in any ome of obscurity, and, in our present 
state of Society, it cannot do otherwise, so long shall we be a mil- 
lion-fold embarrassed in our notion as to what man should be; so 
long as, in error as to his truly essential attributes, we conjure 
up ideas as to how they might be manifested, we shall, also, be 
obliged to seek and strive after arbitrary forms, in which these 
imaginary essential attributes shall display themselves. We 
shall, too, have States and religions until we have only one 
religion and no State. But if this religion must necessarily be 
an universal one, it can be nought else than the actual nature of 
man justified by consciousness, and every man must be capable 
of experiencing it unconsciously and confirming it involuntarily. 
This universal human nature is most strongly felt by the indivi- 
dual as peculiarly and individually his own, as it is manifested 
in him as the instinct of life pee § love; the satisfaction of this 
instinct is what drives each separate man towards Society, in 
which, precisely because he can satisfy the instinct in Society alone, 
he arrives, completely of his own accord, at that consciousness, 
which, as a religion, that is to say an universal one, justifies his 
Nature. Jn the free ga as of individuality les, therefore 
the foundation of the social religion of the Future, which will 

not have been called into life, until this individuality receives 
through Society its most expediting justification. 

The inexhaustible multifariousness of the relations of living 
individualities to one another, and the endless abundance of new 
forms, always exactly corresponding, in their et to the 
peculiarity of these relations of life, we are not capable of repre- 
senting to ourselves even approximatively, because, up to the 
present time, we can perceive all human relations only in the 
shape of historical authorisation, and only according to their 
predestination through the political rule of the State.* Weare 
capable, however, of surmising the endless wealth of living in- 
dividual relations, if we look upon them as purely human, 
always fully and wholly present, that is to say, if we consider as 
far removed from them everything extra-human, or un-present, 
everything that has placed itself as property and historical right 
in the State between them, snapt asunder the bond of love 
uniting them, unindividualised them, and renderedthem politically 
uniform and stable. 

But, on the other hand, we can represent to ourselves these 
relations in the greatest simplicity, if we comprehend the most 
distinguishing and principal moments of individual human life, 
which must, too, of itself presuppose general life, as characteristic 
differences of Society itself, such, for instance, as Youth and 





* The individuality which the State allows us is—when’ we are true 
to the State—confirmed by our signalement in a passport granted by 
the Police, or—when we are untrue to the State—by a warrant for 
our apprehension. The State thus takes upon itself, through the 
Police, the task of the poet and characteriser. 





Age, Growth and Maturity, Zeal and Repose, Activity and Contem- 
plation, Involuntariness and Consciousness. 

The point of custom, which we have recognised as most naive 
in the maintenance of socially-moral notions, but, in its harden- 
ing into the political morality of the State, as completely inimical 
to the development of individuality, and, lastly, as demoralising 
and negativing the purely human principle, is, however, as 
something involuntarily human, well-founded. But, if we inves- 
tigate more nearly, we perceive in it merely a point of the many- 
dodneti of human nature, which varies in the individual 
according to age. A man is not the same in youth as in old 
age ; in youth we long for deeds—in old age for repose. We 
are as sensitive to the interruption of our repose in old age, as 
to the obstruction of our activity in youth. The yearnin 
of old age is justified of itself by the gradual decay of the 
instinct of activity, and by this decay men gain experience, 
Experience is, however, of itself, full of enjoyment and in- 
formation for those who have gone.through it, but for those 
who have not, and are merely taught by those who have, 
it can only be attended with decisive results, either by the 
instinct of activity being easily mastered and weak in the person 
taught, or the points of experiment forcibly imposed upon him 
as an obligatory rule of conduct for his actions ;—it is only by 
such constraint, however, that man’s natural instinct of activity 
is to be weakened ; this weakening, which, at a x eee glance, 
strikes us as absolute, and of itself based upon human nature, 
and by which we thus endeavour to justify our laws inciting us 
again to activity, is, therefore, only conditional. 

As human Society received its first moral notions from family 
life, respect for old. was, also, imparted to it, this respect 
being, however, called forth, brought about, presupposed, and 
motived in families by love; the father loved his son above 
everything, advised him out of love, and, also, out of love let 
him have his own way. In Society, however, this motive founded 
on love was diminished exactly in the same proportion that the 
respect was directed from a person to notions and extra-human 
things, which—of themselves unreal—did not exereise towards 
us that reciprocal action,in which love was able to return respect ; 
that is to say: to deprive it of fear. The father become a God 
could no longer love us; the advice of our parents could, when 
changed into a Jaw, no longer leave us free to do as we chose; 
the family, when it became the State, could no longer judge us in 
conformity with the involuntariness of the approval of love, but 
according to the statutes of cold treaties of morality. The State 
imposes upon us—according to the most intelligent comprehension 
of it—the experience of history as a guide for our actions ; but 
we only truly act, if from involuntary action we arrive at ex- 
perience; experience learnt from the communication of another 

rson will only be attended with any results for us, if we 

y involuntary acts, go through it ourselves.’ The true and 
real love of age for youth is shown, therefore, not in its 
a its own experience a standard for the acts of youth, but 
in its directing the latter to experience, and thus enriching its 
own store of that quality, for the characteristic and convincin, 
feature of any ae of experience is precisely the individ 
elements in 2 e Peculiar and the nomable which it gains 
from having been obtained through the involuntary action of 
one particular individual, in one icular case. 

The downfall of the State is, therefore, tantamount to the 
removal of the barrier which has been raised, through the 
egotistical vanity of —— as a prejudice against the 
involuntariness of individual action. ‘This barrier at present 
assumes the position that naturally belongs to Jove, and is, 
Comet to its essential attributes, hardheartedness, that is to say, 
contented infatuation for one’s own experience, and the will, q 
carried out by force, to learn nothing more—the selfish an 
restricted views of use—the horrible laziness of . Through 
love, however, the father knows that he has not ‘yet sufficient 
experience, but that he is able to enrich himself immeasurably by 
that o his — which, - his love for are he ~conmes his 
own. It is in the capability of enjoying others’ 8, the purpose 
of which it can, through ive, snake tate a subject worthy of being 
shared and affording enjoyment, that the beauty of old age 
consists, Wherever, through “love and in obedience to nature, 
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it is present, this _r) is in nowise a hindrance to the instinct 
of activity of Youth, but a furtherance of it. It is the allowance 
made for the activity of Youth in an element of love, which from 
ing this activity is implicated in it to the highest artistic 

and becomes generally an element of artistic life. 

Age, which has already gained experience, is capable of 
grasping, in accordance with its characteristic purport, and sur- 
veying, in its connected form, the activity of Youth, in which the 
latter is manifested according to involuntary impulse, and un- 
consciously ; it is, therefore, able to justify these acts more com- 
pletely than active youth itself, because it knows how to explain 
them, and represent them with consciousness. Jn the repose of 
Old Age we thus gain the point of the highest poetical capability, 
and Lagouneer man can only make this his own, when he has 
gained the repose in question, that is to say: the aforesaid justness 
towards the occurrences of life. 

The loving warning of the man of experience to the man of 
none, of the tranquil man to the man o ion, of the person 
looking on to the person actively engaged, is most convincingly 
and successfully conveyed by a true reproduction to the involun- 
tarily active man of his peculiar essential attributes. The man 
fettered meee unconscious zeal of life, is not brought to a 
judicative knowledge of his essential attributes by a general 
moral warning. This can only be completely effected when, ina 
true picture uresenied tp his view, he is able to recognise himself, 
for real knowledge is recognition, as consciousness is knowing our 
unconsciousness, That which warns.is the understanding, the 
conscious power of viewing thin by the experienced 
man ; that which is to be nme is the feelings, the unconscious 
instinct of activity of the person gaining experience. The 
un anding can know nothing more than the justification 
of the feelings, for it is itself only the repose which follows the 
creative emotion of the feelings ; it only justifies itself, when 
it knows itself to be i nye by the involuntary feelings, 
while that understanding which is justified by the feelings, no 
longer fettered by the feelings of any one person in particular, 
but just towards the feelings generally, is reason. 

e understanding is, as reason, in so far superior to the 
feelings that it is capable of judging all-justly the activity of the 
individual feeling in contact with its active object and opposite, 
likewise active from individual feeling: it is the highest social 
force, solely self-conditional through Society, and one which is 
able to recognise the speciality of the feelings according to 
their kind, to find them again in it, and, moreover, to justify 
them by it. It is thus able to adapt itself to expression 
by means of the feelings, if its object is to communicate only 
with what is full of feeling—and love lends, it the necessary 
organs. _It knows by the feeling of love, which urges it to com- 
munication, that, for the person ed in passionate and 
involuntary action, only that is intelligible which is addressed 
to his feelings; if it wished to appeal to his understanding, it 
would take for granted in him precisely, what he must first gain 
from the communication, and would necessaril, yo unintelligible, 
The feelings grasp only what is similar to themselves, as the 
bare understanding—as such—can only communicate with the 
understanding. feelings remain cold in the reflection of the 
understanding ; the reality of the circumstance allied to them can 
alone captivate them into interest. This circumstance must be the 
sympathetically working picture of the peculiar essential attri- 
butes belonging to the active personage, and only sympathetic 
effect calls it forth, when it is represented in an agtion justified 
by the same feelings, which the personage experiences, from. this 
action and. justification, as his own. From this feeling of sym- 
pathy he arrives quite as involuntarily at the understanding of 

is own liar, individual essential attributes, as, from the 
objects and opposites of his course of feeling and action, in which, 
in the picture, his own feelings and actions were developed, he 
leorned, also, to know the essential attributes of these opposites, 
and that because, from a lively sympathy for his own picture 
removed from out himself, he is carried away to an involuntary 
interest in the feelings and actions even of his opposites, and 
inclined to acknowledgment and justice towards them, as they 
no longer stand opposed to his em ent in real action, 





It is, therefore, only in the most perfect work of Art, in the 
Drama, that our views of what we have experienced can be 
communicated with perfect success, and precisely for this 
reason, that, in the drama, by the employment of all man’s 
artistic capabilities of expression, the poet’s intention is most 
fully communicated out of the understanding to the pr 
that is, artistically to the immediate receptive organs of the 
feelings, the senses. The drama is distinguished as the most 
perfect work of Art from all other kinds of ony by the very 
fact, that the intention is, by its most perfect realization, done 
away with, so as to become completely unnoticeable : where- 
ever, in the drama, the intention, that is to say, the will of the 
understanding, can still be noticed, the impression is, also, 
damped, for whenever we still wish to see the poet, we feel that 
he is not yet capable of anything. The fact of the poet’s being 
capable, however, is the perfect merging of the intention in the 
work of art, the understanding become feeling. The poet can 
only carry out his intention by materializing before our eyes 
the circumstances of life in their fullest involuntariness, and 
thus justifying life itself by its necessity, for it is this necessity 
alone that the feeli to which he addresses himself, are 
capable of understanding. 

n the represented dramatic work of art, there must be nothing 
left for the combining und ing to seek; every circum- 
stance in it must be brought to a conclusion that will tranquil- 
lize our feelings with regard to it, for in the tranquillizing of 
these feelings, after they have been excited by sympathy to the 
highest piteh: lies the very re’ which uces in us involun- 
tarily the comprehension of life. In the we must know 
things through our feelings. The understanding does not say 
to us: thus is it, until the feelings have said: thus must it be / 
These feelings, however, only become intelligible through them- 
selves: they understand no other language than their own, 
Cireumstances, which can only be rendered clear to us by means 
of the endlessly mediating understanding, are unintelligible and 
disturbing to the feelings. An action cau, therefore, only be 
explained in the drama when it is fully justified to the feelings, 
and thus it is the task of the dramatic poet not to invent different 
actions, but, out of the necessity of the feelings, to render one 
action so intelligible that we may be enabled to dispense alto- 

ther with the aid of the understanding for its justification. 

he principal object, therefore, which the poet must keep in 
view is the choice of a subject, which he must so select, that, 
both in its character and proportions, it may render its justifi- 
cation by the feelings possible, for on this justification the attain- 
ment of his purpose altogether depends. 

Any action which can only be understood by historical rela- 
tions, from their nature un-present, or by the consideration of 
religious dogmas, impressed on us from without, ‘and not in- 
wardly universal, is—as we have seen—to be ted only 
to the understanding and not to the feelings; this could be most 
satisfactorily effected by narrative‘and description, by an appeal 
to the imaginative powers of the unde ing, and not by 
immediate presentation to the’ feelings and their definitely 
Brasp ing organs, the senses, because an action of this description 

most decidedly one not to’ be 1 by these senses, and 
must contain a mass of relations totally beyond the possibility of 
being presented. to the ‘material view, and g, to be 
understood, to be left to the combining organ of though alone. 
Ip a historico-political drama, therefore, the poet’s object was 
naturally to give’us his intention—as such—quite unadorned 
and bare; the whole drama would have remained perfectly un- 
intelligible and incapable of producing any impression, if his 
intention were not ultimately rendered very apparent, im’ the 
form of a human moral, out of an immense chaos. of pragmatic 
motives employed in mere pourtrayal. In the course of a piece 
of this. description, people involuntarily enquired, “What does 
the poet mean ?” : @ 

Now the action, which is to be justified for and through the 
feelings, does not meddle with any moral, but all moral is based 
merely on its justification through the involuntary human feel- 
ings. It is itself the aim, in so far as it is meant to be justified 

by. the feelings from, which it springs. » It can only. be such 
a one as proceeds from the.truest relations, that is to say, those 
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most intelligible to the feelings, lying nearest human emotions, 
and thus the most simple—from relations which can only spring 
from a state of human society agreeing, by its essential attri- 
butes, with itself; uninfluenced by unessential notions, and 
unpresent grounds of justification, belonging only to itself, and 
not to the past. 

No action of life is isolated; it stands in connection with 
the actions of other men, on which, as on the individual 
feelings of the person himself engaged in the action, it is 
conditional, The weakest connection is that of only small, un- 
important actions, which require less the strength of a necessary 
feeling, than the mere caprice of humour for their explanation. 
The greater and more decisive an action, the more can it be 
explained only by the force of a necessary feeling, the more 
decided and the more extensive the connection. in which it stands 
with the actions of other persons. A great action, representing 
the essential attributes of man in a certain direction, most visibly 
and exhaustingly, proceeds only from the friction of various and 
strong contrasts. In order that. we may judge aright these con- 
trasts themselves, and be enabled to comprehend, from the in- 
dividual feelings of the personages actively engaged, the actions 
conveyed in them, a great action must, however, be represented 
in a wide circle of relations, for, until it isin such a circle, it can- 
not be understood. As a consequence of this, the first and most 
peculiar task of the poet consists in his keeping such a circle in 
view from the very beginning, perfectly measuring its extent, 
minutely investigating, according to its size and relation to the 
principal action, every separate particular init, and then makin, 
the standard of his own understanding of them the standar 
of their intelligibility as an artistic fact, by compressing their 
extended circle towards his centre, and thus condensing it into 
the understanding-giving periphery of the hero. This conden- 
sation is the peculiar work of the poetising understanding, which, 
in its turn, is the centre and summit of the entire man, who, 
from this point, divides into the receiving and communicating. 

_As a circumstance is first seized by our involuntary feelings, 
directed to without, and is presented to the imaginative faculty, 
as to the first active power of the brain, the understanding, which 
is nothing more than the imaginative faculty arranged according 
to the real proportions of the circumstance, is obliged, for the 
purpose of communicating what it has perceived, to advance, in 
its turn, to the involuntary feelings. In our understanding, 
circumstances are mirrored as that which they really are; 
but this mirrored reality is merely something thought; in 
order to communicate this thought reality, the understanding 
must represent it to the feelings in a picture similar to that 
in which the feelings originally represented it to the under- 
standing, and this picture is the work of the fancy. It is 
only by means of the fancy that the understanding can 
maintain an intercourse with the feelings. The understand- 
ing can only grasp the whole reality of a circumstance, 
when it breaks up and divides into its minutest parts the 
picture in which the reality is presented to it by the fancy ; 
directly it wishes to connect the different parts again, it has 
to devise a fresh picture, that no longer corresponds, in real 
accuracy, to the reality of the circumstance, but only in the same 
proportion in which man is capable’-of recognising it. Thus, 
even the most simple action, by the immense many- 
memberedness of its connection, plunges the understand- 
ing, which would examine it under the anatomical micro- 
Scope, into amaze and bewilderment; if it would comprehend 
the action, it is only by removing the microscope, and pro- 
ducing the picture, which alone its human eye can , that 
if can arrive at its comprehension, which finally is rendered 
possible only by the involuntary feelings—justified by the under- 
standing. This picture of circumstances, a picture in which 
alone the feelings are capable of comprehending circumstances, 
and which the understanding, in order to render itself intelli- 


gible to the feelings, must form on the model of the one first 

presented to it by the fancy through the feelings, is for the 

purpose of the poet—who, also, must compress the circumstances 

of life from their immeasurable many-memberedness into a com- 

pact shape, easily comprehended—nothing more than the miracle. 
(To be continued.) 





PROVINCIAL. 
Lezps.— (From owr own Oorrespondent:)— For the second 


People’s Concert last Saturday evening, the engagements in- 
cluded Madame Anna Thillon, Mr. Augustus , Mr. Far- 


quharson, Mr. Case, Mr. Richardson (fiute), and Mr. rm 
(conductor). In consequence of the “high pressure” ‘excite- 
ment in the town about the war, the attendance was not so good 
as usual, and we fear the exchequer has suffered. The - 
ances, however, were unexceptionable, and nearly all the pieces 
were given with great spirit, and received by the audience with 
genuine enthusiasm. The reception given to Mr. Richardson, 
the justly-esteemed flautist, and who is a native of Leeds, was 
uproarious. Unfortunately, just as Mr. Richardson was com- 
mencing his first solo, the “combined brass bands,” who had 
been parading the streets, struck up, just opposite to the Hall, 
the everlasting “Partant pour la Syrie.” ace having heen 
obtained, and the men who love “ sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal” removed safely to the next street, the concert was 
proceeded with, and everything went off well. Madame Anna 
Thillon’s “ Minnie ;” Mr. Augustus Braham’s “Oft in the stilly 
night,” and a new patriotic song, written for the occasion by 
Mr. Spark, entitled “ Sebastopol is taken ;” Mr. Farquharson’s 
“© ruddier than the cherry;” and Mr. Case’s concertina solos, 
were the chief pieces which obtained most favour.—Next Satur- 
day we are to be favoured with an Ttalian partys consisting of 
Madame Evelina Garcia, Signor Gardoni, M. Zelger, Madame 
Amedei, with Sig. Regondi (concertina), Miss Ellen Day (pianist), 
and Messrs. Land and Spark (conductors). 

Mancuester.—The first concert of the season of the Trafford 
Glee Club is announced. Miss Whitham and Mr. Thomas are 
engaged as vocalists, and Mr. D, W. Banks as pianist. At the 
Theatre Royal, Mrs. German Reed (late Miss P. Horton), 
commenced on Monday evening week her new entertainment, 
entitled “Illustrative Gatherings,” which she gave with consider- 
able success. The story of “ Rose Lilly” was admirably told by 
Mrs. Reed, and the new song, the composition of Mrs. Norton 
“The Murmur of the Shell,” was loudly applauded, Mr. Reed 
acts as accompanist, and shows himself to be an able musician. 

Brianton.—The concert lately announced by Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co,, did not take place, owing to the illness of Madame 
Bosio. The Beale troupe will, however, pay us a visit next 
month, Herr Kuhe having engaged them for his annual concert. 
Our city has lately beenvisited by numerous musical professionals, 
who, by the bye, seem to have a partiality for this “monster” 
watering place. Among the number were Mr. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, Mr. F. B, Jewson, Mr. W. Dorrell, Mr. Aguilar, Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Herr Oberthiir, Mr. J. B. Chatterton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferrari, Miss Messent, Miss Land, &c., &c. Mr. Oury and his 
band continue their daily performance at the Pavilion. 

Wepyessury—On Wednesday evening, the society of the 
Musical Institute performed Mendelssohn’s Elijah, to a crowded 
and highly gratified audience, who listened throughout the entire 
oratorio with profound attention, The performance was emi- 
nently successful and reflected great credit on all engaged. The 

eas tens were Miss Timmins, Mrs. Hayward, Miss 

hite, Mr. J. Knowles, Mr. B. Knowles, and Mr. W. H. Poole. 

Barnet.—Mr. Frank Bodda gave his annual evening concert 
at the Town Hall, on Friday the 14th instant. He was assisted 
by Misses Birch, Augusta Manning, and Eyles, Messrs, Miranda, 
Distin, and Alfred Gilbert. ‘There were several encores gained 
by Miss Birch, Miss Eyles, and Mr. Frank Bodda. Mr, Alfred 
Gilbert played two pianoforte solos in a highly finished manner, 
and was much applauded. The Hall was very full. 





Dusuin.—(Abridged from the “Daily E: .")— ITALIAN 
Opera.—The series of Estand at the Theatre oyal concluded 
with a second performance of Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, on Tuesday 
evening week, for the benefit of Mites Viardot Garcia. The 
operas performed during the series, included two which were 
heard in Ireland for the first time, viz—Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte 
and Verdi's J/ Trovatore—the others being ‘Donizetti’s Feols , 
Rossini’s Barbiere and Otello, Bellini’s Puritani, and an’ act 
of Auber'’s Masaniello. Fo¥ thé™ performance of these works 
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a corps of artists was provided such as we have seldom heard to- 

ether in this city, and for whose presence we are indebted to 

e joint enterprise of Mr. is, Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 
of London, and Mr. Gye, director of the Royal Italian Opera. 
In noticing one of the earliest operas of the season, we took 
oceasion to-refer to the spirit and intelligence with which Mr. 
Alfred Mellon wielded the conductor’s m. Now, at their 
close, we must do that gentleman the justice to say that never 
in this city was an orchestra conducted with greater skill and 
care, and that, with very few rehearsals, and having to control 
a band of which the greater number were, comparatively 
speaking, strangers, a result was produced most honourable 
to Mr. Mellon’s talents. Next to M. Costa, under whom 
he was trained, Mr. Mellon is, as far as we know, the best 
conductor in England. To the ment of the mise 
en scéne Mr. A, Harris, régissewr of the Royal Italian Opera, 
brought so much knowledge of effect and such experience 
in similar matters, that the excellence of the recent per- 
formances in these particulars cannot be wondered at. A 
grand concert, by the Royal Italian Opera company, took place 
at the Rotunda on Thursday evening, the 13th instant, when a 
highly pleasing poms was given. During the last per- 
formance of the Prophéte immense enthusiasm was manifested 
in reference to the all-engrossing topic—the fall of Sebastopol. 
Between the first and second acts some person in the lower 
gallery called for a cheer on the subject, which was responded 
to, not only in the or and galleries, but in the private and dress 
boxes, and repeated ayain and again. The orchestra immedi- 
ately afterwards played “God save the Queen,” “Partant pour 
la Syrie,” “Rule Britannia,” and “Patrick’s Day,” the whole 
house standing and. cheering enthusiastically. 





FOREIGN. 


“Hamporcn, Sept. 19th.—(From a Correspondent.)—With an 
immense popalation, wealth, a constant and prodigious influx of 
strangers from all parts of the globe, and an opera-house of extra- 
ordinary magnitude and rare architectural bearity, Hamburgh, 
although one of the first of German cities, has at present no 
regular opera. The last entreprenneur having failed, the theatre is 
now in the hands of a gentleman called Sachse; who, however, 
has only taken it up for a probationary season, extending over 
two weelxs, His company has been hurriedly and rashly col- 
lected, atid Gast-Rollen engagements, made with the most easily- 
comeatable artists, form the staple attractions of his play-bille. 
Here, 98 everywhere else, excepting London and Paris, the per- 
formances must be constantly varied, for there are not sufficient 
play-gioers to render the frequent repetition of one piece pro- 
fitable ;, and the consequence of this in the present instance is a 
“plentiful lack” of rehearsals, with all its concomitant imper- 
fections. It were uncharitable, therefore, to judge “musical 
Hamburgh” by a state of things which may be regarded as 
exceptional. Some of the “stars,” however, possess abilities of 
a high order, and entitled to special mention are a very young 
lady’ named Anna Keyssell, a high and light soprano with bril- 
liant execution and much histrionic talent; Mad. Maximilien, a 
soprano di forza, who has a very powerful voice ‘and sings with 
much expression; and, “though last not least,” Herr Reichardt, 
who, to speak truly, is the “bright particular star” of the com- 

any. is gentleman, already extremely popular with the 

sondon public, seems (despite a certain musty proverb which I 
need not repeat) to be still more admired in his own country. 
In Hamburgh he proves more attractive than any other tenor, 
and his “ reception” on first appearing upon the stage is ever of 
that enthusiastic nature which betokens personal regard no 
less than artistic appreciation. It were doubtless superfluous 
to dilate upon the well-known powers of Herr Reichardt, but 
still it is but just to observe that those who have not heard him 
in operas of the light, florid school, where agility, smoothness, 
and mewa voce singing are the requisite qualities can form no 
adequate idea of his great merits. This, in fact, is the style in 
which he specially excels, and, strange to say, in England he has 
hitherto been heard almost exclusively in music of a totally 
different character, I heard him last night for the first time in 





Ii Barbiere, and was really delighted with his tasteful and emi- 
nently skilful vocalisation, no less than with his spirited and 
gentlemanly acting as the Count Almaviva. Appropriate grace 
and fluency characterised his delivery of the whole of Rossini’s 
music, and his well-known abilities as a German “ Lieder” singer 
were also most advantageously displayed in the familiar “ Laura 
mein” (which, as you know, he sings most charmingly), and 
another, the title of which we forget. You will perhaps be 
astonished to hear of German “ Lieder” apropos of the Barbiere ; 
but no less than four of these compositions were introduced in 
the “lesson scene,” the two others being sung by Mdlle. Anna 
Keyssell as Rosina. Nor were these the only innovations; for 
to the score were added trombones, side and great drums, 
cymbals, etc., where Rossini never dreamed of placing them; a 
large piece was cut out of the finale to the first act, and the 
charming little song for Bertha (the old woman) omitted alto- 
gether; whilst for the air in E flat “ Un Dottore” was substituted, 
along comic (?) scena which it is said was written by Rossini 
for the first performance of his opera at Vienna. Whether this 
be true or not (and I think it very doubtful) the music, though 
Rossinian in. phraseology, is decidedly inferior to the rest of the 
opera, and seems more like a heavy German imitation of the 
mercurial Italian than an original production. Mdlle. Anna 
Keyssell was very warmly applauded, as she well deserved to 
be, in the “Una voce” (transposed into F), and one of her 
Lieder. But, as we have said, the chief honours of the evening 
were won by Herr Reichardt, whose performance indeed was 
worthy of any stage. 

Iraty.—At Naples a new opera by Signor G. Terranova, 
entitled L’Orfana di Lorena, has been produced with success. 
It is a first production, and must consequently be treated with 
a certain amount of indulgence. Several pieces are mentioned 
as having excited considerable applause, among which may be 
cited the /argo of the cavatina for soprano of the first act, and 
the finale of the same—which is extremely animated and well 
written ; the cabaletta of the air of the tenor, after which the 
composer was called on, as well as after the terzetto. The third 
act opens with a charming duetio, which was well received, as 
was the chorus of fishermen, on which occasion the composer 
was again summoned to appear. The aria finale, which wound 
up the opera, was loudly applauded. The principal singers 
were Madame Paressa and Signori Mongini and Brignole. Signor 
Battista has given a mass at the church of San Giacomo. He is 
the author of several operas which have been successful, but his 
Forte does not seem to lie in the sacred style. His music is de- 
scribed as flimsy and unsatisfactory —At Verona, Sig. Apolloni’s 
new opera, L’ Zbreo, has beén well received ; the principal singers 
are Madame Piccolomini, and Signori Fraschini and Giraldoni. 
It is said that Sig. Ricci has just finished his new opera, J Mori 
in Ispagna.—On the 12th the Canobbiano opened at Milan ; five 
operas will be given—Donizetti’s Favorita, Corrado di Altamura, 
by Ricei, J Puritani, and Gli Ugonotti. The company 1s com- 
posed of Mesdames Viola, Bocherini, Orecchia, Ghedini, and 
Signori Giuglini, Bertolini, Zacchi, Delle-Sedie, and Scheggi. 

ZIEBENSTEIN. — (From a Correspondent.—The Countess de 
Sauerma, known formerly to the musical world as Mdlle. Rosalie 
Spohr, the harpist, and niece of Dr. L. Spohr, is at present with 
her husband at this charming watering place, where she is 
delighting everybody by her talent. The Countess de Sauerma 
had the honour, lately, of being invited to a soirée by the Duchess 
of Saxe-Heiningen, where she performed several of Parish 
Alvar’s compositions. She also played Oberthiir's “Elegy on 
the death of Parish Alvars,” one of the best compositions of that 
clever author. The Duke and Duchess of Heiningen, together 
with the Princess Anna Weimar, expressed, in the most flatter- 
ing terms, the pleasure they had received from the performances 
of the Countess de Sauerma, and the Duchess, who was especially 
delighted, and who is an ardent admirer of the harp, invited the 
Countess, a few days afterwards, to a private performance at 
her residence. aid . ; 

Osrenp.—Among the “bathers” at this improving watering 

lace are MM. Vieuxtemps, Servais, Schulhoff, Dohler, M. and 

Mad. Leonard, &. So that just now music is about as plentiful 
at Ostend as oysters. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ MenpELSsOHN AND Ext.”—Zn our next. 
Inquirer.—Sig. Cavallini, the clarionetist, belongs to the orchestra 
of the Imperial Theatre in St. Petersburgh. 


DEATHS. 


Lronarp Maxztzei—inventor of the Metronome—of cholera, at 


Vienna, aged 77. 
Pretipa—maitre de ballet to the Russian court—aged 68. 
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WuarevEr is to be the fate of Mr. Costa’s Hii at Exeter 
Hall, its admirers seem determined not to let the world 
forget it in the interval. Had a new Don Giovanni appeared 
(from any other pen) there would not, in all likelihood, have 
been half such a fuss. To hear some people talk, we are 
almost forced to conclude that, before Mr, Costa, there 
was never an Italian composer—Rossini is snuffed out, and 
Cherubini laid on the shelf. The others, of course, are not 
worth naming. And yet, if memory serves us, Rossini 
composed a Stabat Mater, almost if not quite as good as Lili, 
and Cherubini some masses and requiems, which pedants 
(“purists”) make bold to pronounce a good deal better. 

The success of Zi at Birmingham has been recorded in the 
Musical World. Its merits as a composition we have 
not yet presumed to discuss, and must wait until the dust 
is laid. When the great “company of preachers,” so clamor- 
ous in their praise, allow us to get a word in “edgeways,” we 
may speak ; when they are out of breath, we shall have a chance 
of proclaiming our sentiments—but not till then. Meanwhile 
we have read with considerable interest many of the criti- 
cisms of our contemporaries, all of whom, with the almost 
solitary exception of The Sunday Times,* appear to entertain 
the opinion that Zi is a masterpiece, worthy to be ranked 
with the best sacred works of Hindel and Mendelssohn, 
Now, although we cannot possibly admit the justice of such 
a verdict—and, indeed, to speak plainly, are compelled to 
regard it as a singular hallucination—we shall refrain from 
arguing the point at present, fully convinced of the sincerity 
of our contemporaries, and merely regretting, for the sake of 
art, that they should have been led into a grave mistake. 
But, while extending that courtesy which is due from news- 
paper writers, no less than from gentlemen, to each other, 
we are entitled to look for much in return. How far we 
may expect it, however, in some quarters, is matter for specu- 
lation. The communication of “An English Musician,” 
which we publish in our leading columns, offers a case in 
point that is calculated to excite reflections by no means 
satisfactory. Surely this is not the way to convince the 
world that Zi: is a masterpiece. 

The Atheneum gives an opinion without reference to what 
others may say or think, and no more is expected from a 
journal. The general view which the writer for that paper 
takes of the music of Zi (though, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, at variance with our own) is worth quoting:— 





* The Times has given no detailed analysis. 








“ Zli is welcome, because of its nationality. No pseudo-Germanism 
is in it, no pretence of grimness or mysticism, but a graceful roundness 
of period, an amplitude of phrase, a purity and expression in the reci- 
tatives—an Italian recognition of beauty (in short), as the quality which 
should preponderate in a work of art, excellent, when it is borne out, 
as here, with sound science and choice finish. The oratorio has been 
planned as a whole, its be gy have been judiciously distributed, 
its details carefully studied. If some of Sig. Costa’s primal ideas are 
not remarkable for their novelty, they are always large, simple, befitting 
the character and tho situation. There is the Temple in Zi, with its 
august calm, and the sublime splendour of its rites, to which the Most 
High deigned to come down in His glory. There are, also, without the 
walls of Shilob, the rival camps :—here the Philistines shouting for 
their prey; there the Israelites marching out with the Ark, in 
confidence, about to be rebuked by defeat. The ungodly revel of 
the licentious priests is there in all its fierce voluptuousness. 
There, too, we have the simple morning and evening prayer of 
the Temple-child. Signor Costa has paid an attention to his choral part- 
writing rare in these days, when the instruments are chiefly expected 
to bear ‘the burden of the song.’ In one or two of his fugues the 
continuous treatment of well-marked subjects reminds us that we have 
to do with a countryman of the Claris and Colonnas, to whom Handel 
was indebted for some of his science. Yet the orchestra is handled in a 
masterly fashion—a harmonious use of the stringed quartett being 
made—so much at variance with the awkward and student fashions of 
modern romanticism, as to remind us of a symphonist no less eminent 
than Cherubini. Here and there a last touch of brightness might be 
added; here and there the introduction of a peculiar instrument (say 
the harp) might be attended with greater variety of form and figure; 
but the objections which can be made are such as a slight reconsider- 
ation will enable the writer to remedy; while, as the oratorio stands, 
it is a dignified, manly, and individual work, worthy of the occasion on 
which it was produced, and calculated to increase the reputation of its 
composer.” 


After reading this thrice, we confess we are not quite able 
to fathom its meaning. The reference to the “Claris and 
Colonnas” is odd, since Mr. Costa, we have read somewhere, 
was a pupil of Tritto—to whom Handel, by the way, was 
indebted for about as much of his science as to “ the Claris 
and Colonnas,” and no more. It is also a queer sort of com- 
pliment to say that “there is no pretence of grimness” in 
the oratorio—since no composer, we imagine, would “pre- 
tend” to be “grim” in his music, unless he was mad. 
Nevertheless, the judgment of the Atheneum, while 
occasionally vague, is decidedly flattering; and no doubt the 
“last touch of brightness” recommended by the critic will 
be “added” by Mr. Costa before Zi is produced at Exeter 
Hall; and then we shall have “a perfect whole.” We must 
cite another paragraph from the Atheneum, as rather more 
curious than exact :— 


Possibly, no production has ever been exposed to a severer ordeal 
of scrutiny and comparison than Signor Costa’s Eli :—in part, 
its writer has made sparing appearances as a composer; in part, because 
his position places him in that glare of electric light (our metaphor is 
not too strong) in which the smallest speck, inequality, or flaw, is sure 
to be distinctly seen and unscrupulously commented on; and, most of 
all, because the last new oratorio given in Birmingham has been already 
accepted in England as the greatest oratorio which has been written for 
a hundred years past. To gain a footing for any successor to Hlijah is 
-' ew for child, or charlatan, or writer careless of means and ends, to 
attempt.’ 


We maintain, on the contrary, that “no production has 
ever been exposed to a” less “severe ordeal of scrutiny and 
comparison” than Mr. Costa’s Zli. It was exposed indeed 
to no “scrutiny” at all; but, heralded in advance as 
a chef-Tcuvre, was at once accepted as such by the 
Birmingham audience, with entire good faith Time 
alone can show whether the display of enthusiasm 
on that occasion was as well warranted as it was 
unprecedented, With respect to “ ison” —where was 
“comparison” to be made? With Zlijah?— with the 
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Messiah ?—for shame! The article, which is quite as long 
as it is ably written, and contains much detailed eulogy (we 
were about to say criticism), fur which we have no space, 
winds up as follows :— 


“ A word must be added as to the reception of Eli. Its success was 
entire and universal, The hall was very full; and the large audience 
seemed for once willing to resign itself to a new work, without jealous 
fear or ill-bestowed favour. As has been noted, the public (and it was 
no public of cliques and circles) would testify its enjoyment in its own 
way. The enthusiasm was real and universal—the call for Signor Costa 
at the close of the performance was a hearty and unanimous manifesta- 
tion, such as it does a heart good to witness. To all who have watched 
the career from strength to strength, and from honour to honour, of 
an excellent musician and upright man, and who reflect that (as we 
have already indicated) it has been pursued under circumstances where 
one false step or false word would have been fatal, the success of Eli 
will be cordially welcome.” 


To which, barring, in some measure, the brief parenthesis 
(which had better have been omitted), we say “Amen,” in 
all sincerity. 








Herr Ricnarp Wacner wrote a letter to a friend at 
Dresden touching the reception he met with in this country, 
while conducting the concerts of the Philharmonic Society. 
The letter, which was written a day or two subsequent to 
the seventh concert, was published in a Berlin paper a few 
weeks since, and runs as follows :— 


“The false reports which have been putin circulation as regards my 
difficulties with the directors of the Philharmonic Society, and my 
consequent withdrawal from London, are based entirely upon the 
following circumstance. After the fourth concert, as I entered the 
withdrawing room I met several friends, to whom I communicated the 
annoyance I felt, that I had ever consented to direct that kind of con- 
cert; & matter which, asa general thing, does not at all come 
within my sphere. These endless programmes, with their masses of 
vocal and instrumental pieces, weary me, and torture my aesthetic 
feeling : I ought to have foreseen the impossibility of introducing any 
change or amelioration to this established order of things; and this 
thought increased a discontent, which rested upon the mere fact that 
Thad undertaken a thing of the kind, not on my relations in London, 
and least of all on a public which had always received me in a friendly 
and distinguished manner, and oftentimes with great warmth. Quite 
indifferent to me, on the other hand, was the abuse of London critics, 
who only proved by their attacks that I had omitted to bribe them. 
Indeed, it always amused me to observe how they still left a door open, 
in order upon the slightest approach on my part to change their 
tactics :—a step, of course, which I never thought of taking. 

“On the evening in question, it made me fairly indignant, that after 
the A major symphony of Beethoven I had to direct a poor vocal piece 
and a trivial overture by Onslow; and, (as I generally am in these 
matters,) I indignantly declared aloud to my friends my dissatisfaction, 
and that on the morrow I should take my dismissal and return home. 
Accidentally a German singer was present: he heard my expressions 
and carried them immediately, still warm, to a newspaper writer. Since 
this tims the reports are circulated in German papers which have 
deceived you. I need not tell you that the persuasions of my friends 
who accompanied me home, turned me, subsequently, from my some- 
what hasty determination. 

“Since then, my Zannhduser overture has been finely played in the 
fifth concert, and well received by the public; although not fully 
understood. It was therefore the more pleasant to me that the Queen 
(which very seldom happens, and not every year) had signified her 
intention of being present at the seventh concert, and ordered a repeti- 
tion of the overture. It was in itself a very pleasant thing that the 
Queen overlooked my exceedingly compromised political position 
(which with great malignity was openly alluded to in the Times,) and 
without fear attended a public performance, which I directed: but her 
further conduct toward me infinitely compensated for all the disagree- 
able circumstances and coarse enmities which I had heretofore en- 
countered, She and Prince Albert, who sat in front next the orchestra, 
applauded after the Tannhduser overture, which closed the first part, 
With almost inviting warmth, so that the public broke forth into lively 
and sustained applause, Duriog the intermission the Queen sent for 





me in the saloon, and received me in presence of her suite with these 
words: “I am most happy to make your acquaintance. Your com- 
position has charmed me.” She thereupon made further inquiries (in 
along conversation in which Prince Albert took part,) as to my other 
compositions; and asked if it were not possible to translate my operas 
into Italian. I had, of course, to give the negative to this, and state 
that my stay here could only be temporary, as the only position open 
was the direction of a concert-institute; which was not properly my 
affair. At the close of the concert the Queen and the Prince again 
in the most friendly manner applauded me. 

“T communicate this to you because it may please you, and allow you, 
with pleasure, further to communicate what I have written, as ‘4 see 
how much error and malice as to my stay in London there is to 
correct and expose. On the 25th of June is the last concert and I 
leave here on the 26th, in order at last to resume my long interrupted 
work, in home retirement.” 


Herr Richard Wagner—according to his own showing— 
has been used most scurvily by the London press; but this 
was counterbalanced by—according to his own showing— 
“the friendly warmth of the public” and the smiles of royalty. 
Why should the poet-musician of “The Future” care for the 
sneers or jealousies of the critics, if his pet overture to Tann- 
héiuser—according to his own showing—was “well received 
by the public, although not fully understood?” Why should 
he trouble himself about the opinions of English artists as to 
his powers as a musician and his talents as a conductor, if 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, with double smile benignant and 
two-fold graciousness of approbation, sent for him to the 
royal box and complimented him in both capacities? Was 
it not an honour the Queen of England never conferred upon 
a native composer and a native director? Herr Richard 
Wagner has much to complain of—according to his own 
showing—but much more remains for self-gratulation. 

It is a cause for bitter regret, that the “ esthetic feelings” 
of the writer of “the books” should be “tortured,” by being 
compelled to direct a miscellaneous programme. What an 
infliction for the author-composer of Lohengrin to conduct 
such frivolities and platitudes as the overtures to Guwtllawme 
Tell and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and to be obliged to 
beat time for singers interpreting such vague plagiarisms 
from. the “ people’s-songs” as “ Dove sono” or “ Ah! perfido!” 
The committee—in compliment. to so renowned a musician— 
should have allowed Herr Richard Wagner to construct one 
of the programmes of the eight concerts according to his own 
pleasure and judgment. What a treat for the esthetic sec- 
tion of the subscribers to the Old Philharmonic! We can 
fancy the delight of the big-wigs at reading in the Times the 
announcement of the concert, which, in all probability, would 
contain something like the following :— 


Part I. Overture, Lohengrin—Wagner; Selection, Lohengrin— 
Wagner; Chorus, La Vestale—Spontini; Quintette, Rienzi—W agner ; 
Overture, Tanhduser—Wagner. Part II. Overture, Der Fliegende 
Hollander— Wagner; Missa Solemnis in D—Beethoven; Overture Cha- 
ractéristique, Franz Liszt (written expressly for the occasion)— Wagner. 

Whether a programme conducted on the above principle 
would act upon the audience as a stimulant or a narcotic, 
it is not easy to say. Doubtless, the effect produced would 
be as if from the application of one of the two medicaments, 
and we should like to see it tried by way of experiment. 

The most extraordinary thing connected with the advent 
of Herr Richard Wagner to this country, involving a new 
phase in his artistic career, is, that, with an author’s natural 
longing to have his works praised, and with a full knowledge 
of the venality of the press, he should have omitted to 
bribe the musical critics. Was there ever such folly and 
stupidity! We do not exactly know the price at which each 
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individual newspaper can be bought—our own terms may 
be known from private enquiry at the printing-office—but 
we have no doubt a few thalers, tenderly tendered out of 
hearing of the editor—entre nous, the editor sometimes goes 
“snacks” with the critic—would have made the writer place 
Lohengrin beside Fidelio—would that have satisfied Herr 
Wagner !—and have rated Tannhduser higher than Don 
Giovanni! Never was money more foolishly kept in 
pocket. Of course this false economy, this pecuniary re- 
servation, this totality of dependence on self-merit, satis- 
factorily explains why Herr Richard Wagner, as composer 
and conductor, was “attacked” and “ abused”—according to 
his own showing. He has to blame himself. Even conscience 
might have induced him to buy over the press, and have 
taught him that, in this instance, “corruption was no 
bribery.” As thus:—The opinion and judgment of English 
critics being as nil, and Herr Richard Wagner having it in 


his power, by the expenditure of afew “beggarly deniers,” } 
: 2 4 yee z | is ali one to them, so that the speculation holds out the 


to lead the said critics to the true belief and understanding 
—at least to the propoundment thereof, by which the world 
must, be necessarily enlightened—it was clearly his bounden 
duty, as a moral man and an art-purist—as the Atheneum 
would say—not to speak of self-interest, which, of course, 
the man of “The Future” would totally abnegate and reject 
+—to direct all his energies to seduce over to his own views 
every individual member of the London press. What a loss 
the world has sustained in not having Lohengrin and Tann- 
hdiuser praised; and this might have been secured for—say, 
a couple of pounds a-head. But Herr Richard Wagner 
carried his folly and stupidity to the very pinnacle, when 
even—according to his own showing—the critics “still left 
a door open for him ;” and still the obstinate man of “The 
Future” refused “to come down with the dust.” Such an 
act only proves how even clear-sighted genius may sometimes 
be overshadowed, and how the profoundest intellect may 
sometimes jump over the shallowest conclusions. 

The next time Herr Wagner comes to London, we recom- 
mend him strongly to bring with him a little more money, 
or a little better music. In the event of his changing his 
mind, and becoming an hoyest convert to the good old 
bribery system, he may be induced to speculate on the 
virtue of a few thalers. Should the critics refuse the money, 
as there’s no knowing what these obstinate and malignant 
dogs may do, especially if they fancy they have been cheated 
out of their lawful due—we advise him to try a small dose 
of real good music. It may, peradventure, have its weight 
and influence. It was by such simple means Mendelssohn 
bribed and corrupted universal England. Let Herr Richard 
Wagner endeavour to follow, if he cannot virtually imitate, 
so shining an example. After all, the great poet-dramatist- 
musician of “'The Future” was not misinformed, or did not 
conceive amiss. The members of the English press are not in- 
accessible to bribery. Herr Richard Wagner may even now 
buy them. We only fear he has got neither the money nor 
the music, 








Lo the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—The transcendent merits of Zl must be pretty 
familiar by this time to such members of the musical com- 
munity as are in the habit of reading what the newspapers 
have got to say about music and the fine arts. More lan, 
than meaning, if you please, may be gleaned from the daily 
and weekly lncubrations of the metropolitan and _provin- 
cial. press, Words—words—words compose the sum and 








substance of the most of them. Yet these words are so 
pointed that the unwitting public is inclined to believe 
ina miracle, That a new Messiah of harmony has appeared, 
on the tail of a comet, is becoming, to speak in metaphor, a 
general belief. All this is due to the critics, to the Institution 
of amateur bowrgeots which exults-in the name of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and to a posse of Italian, singing-masters 
and accompanists, who form, the queue of the coulisses at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and may be seen in swarms at the 
“benefits” of Sig. and Mad. Puzzi, the fétes ehampétres of 
Mad. Anichini, and the monster concerts of Mr. Benedict. 
For your brethren, the critics, Mr. Editor, I am sorry ; but 
the policy of the others is easily seen through. Of the Italian 
“cabalettists” I need say nothing. The Sacred Harmonic is 
in a fix for novelty; and, as the managing committee are 
notorious for knowing very little about music, itis not. sur- 
prising that, in the absence of a Mendelssohn, they should, be 
ready and willing to prostrate themselves before a Costa. It 


chance of a fair per centage. They angled, it is true, for 


Mz. Leslie, but Jmmanuel swam in too deep waters for them, 


and would not bite. They tried M. Griesbach, and made 
him pay for the failure due to their own want of penetration, 
They gave imperfect performances of Israel in Egypt and St. 
Paul, and were astonished that these were “no go.” But 
now, at last, they have stumbled on a. remedy. Mr, Mason, 
of Birmingham, has presented them with a nostrum, a 
panacea ; and Z/i is to set them on their feet again—Zh, 
with its “sound science and choice finish,” to use the affected 
phraseology of your contemporary, that great musical autho- 
rity at the Atheneum Club, the Atheneum. “Eli! Eli! 
Eli!” will be the cry for some time hence, until the bubble 
shall have burst, and the emptiness be made apparent. : 

The uncompromising votaries of Mr. Costa—who, in their 
blind idolatry, remind me, more than of anything else, of the 
besotted pilgrims that cast themselves under the wheels of 
Juggernaut—are blowing the Zi mania into fever-heat 
throughout the provinces. The scheme is to plant it in all 
the musical festivals, as a triennial feature. Hl, Hlijah, The 
Messiah—Elijah, Eli, The Messiah—The Messiah, Elijah, 
£Lli—will then be the order of the day, and the Jnverness 
Courier, and its bon-mot, at a discount.* For my part I 
thought the articles in the London papers—the Herald, Post, 
and Chronicle—the Daily News, Spectator, John Bull, and 
Illustrated London News (four in one, a literary Cerberus, 
with a head too many)—sufliciently preposterous ;, but the 
Brummagem sheets beat them hollow. I have an article 
before me—in Aris’s Gazette—which has been variously attri- 
buted to Mr. Hogarth, Mr. J. A. Baker, Mr. Alphonso 
Matthey, and Mr. Stimpson, organist of the Town Hall, 
here—an article that, for extravagant idolatry, fairly sends 
into shade all the dedications ever addressed. by needy: poets, 
philosophers, and historians, to their wealthy and’ distin- 
guished patrons. The design of the writer—who had already 
apostrophised Zi and Mr. Costa in two glowing and mag- 
niloquent columns, during festival week—is (to use his own, 
term) :-— 

“to review the oratorio as a whole—its design, its, scope, its, con- 
struction, its effect—and so far as lies in our power, to determine the 


place it is likely to assume amongst those sublime. compositions. which 
reflect imperishable glory upon the names of the great masters. 


What place that may be it is neither my “design” nor 





® Kili is Blijah without the jah (spirit). 
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my “ scope” to discuss at present. Let Mr. Stimpson, how- 
ever, be heard still further :— 


“ Mr. Costa has now for many years, occupied the position in the 
English musical world for which his character and acquirements have 
especially fitted him. ‘No one has a closer familiarity with the techni- 
calities of musical, construction—no one better understands the means 
of giving effect to even the most difficult, composition; while as a con- 
ductor he ts unapproached by living man in his power over the whole 
range of music, from the simple aria to the oratorio, A high-minded, 
accomplished gentleman, imbued. with the truest feeling of an artist- 
poet, it. was no wonder that he should enrcl himself among the candi- 
dates for the honours of the Epic, and aim at standing side by side with 
those sons of genius who adorn in. music the places filled in literature 
by Shakspere, Milton, and Githe.” 

Neither Shakspere nor Goethe ever wrote an “epic ;” but 

that is not to the purpose at present, We are to under- 
stand, from the above most bathetic piece of prose, that Mr. 
Costa, being a high-minded gentleman, was resolved to have 
ashy at “the epic,” and: to stand side by side with Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven (are these the three?—-I am open to 
correction), and, by inference, that—Z/i being “ the epic” — 
there he stands already. Bravo Mr. Stimpson! You stick 
at nothing to enforce your argument. I esteem and hail you 
as an excellent and zealous disciple, and one well acquainted 
with the soft (soap) swell of flattery. It is clear you did 
not commence the overture to Hii, nor send Samuel to sleep, 
for nothing. But, not to arrest the strain of adulation, let 
further truths be revealed. Mr. Stimpson now pulls out all 
the stops; the big pedal pipes begin to boom; and the song 
of praise, which magnifies Hii to the skies, is loud and sono- 
= as the “Hallelujah”—only somewhat turgid and 
inflated :-— 


“The great charm of Eii consists in the fact that it is uot merely 
Art expressed in a new form, but that it is something new in Art. 
There is no slavish adherence to a school or a style; it is characterised 
by originality not only of matter but of manner; and, so. to. speak, 
illustrates and enforces the eclectic principle of construction—namely, 
that of taking what is good from all available sources, adding to these 
constituents the power resident in original thought, and working them 
up into a grand composition differing widely from each predecessor, 
yet retaining the generic qualities on which the merit of each is based. 
Founded. on Héndelian strength, it combines much of the picturesque 
sublimity of Beethoven with the delicious harmony of Mozart and the 
graceful beauty of Mendelssohn. That the work does all this without 
falling into the error of direct imitation, arises from the earnest study 
Costa has bestowed on the principles animating the great composers, 
as also from the particular school in which he imbibed the first prin- 
ciples of his art. He has thus learned how to use the vast material at 
his command—how to unite the functions of the architect and builder, 
and to crown his edifice with the grace only to be applied by the hand 
of the artist.” 


Had I the eloquence of Thersites, or the wisdom of Midas, 
I should hardly be able to expound this unequalled apos- 
trophe; and. shall therefore leave it to the further con- 
sideration of those intimately conversant (which I cannot 
pretend to be—not knowing even what it means) with “the 
eclectic principle of construction,” described by Mr. Stimpson 
Baker with such “ pictwresque sublimity.” 


But, to speak earnestly, what I have quoted, being simply 
bombast, that can do. no harm to any earthly thing—unless 
it be the. oratorio of Zlii—would hardly have challenged 
examination. No. one out of Warwickshire and the sur- 
rounding counties ever sees, much less reads, the Gazette of 
worthy Mr. Aris; and the occasion was not an opportune 
one to endeavour to widen its circulation. What follows, 
however, is as “sad” as the matter I have quoted:is. “ silly” 
( ~fante—”), It is neither, more nor less. than, an 


Critic who did not rise from the performance of Li with the 
Conviction that he had listened to a faultless and magnificent 
chef-Voeuvre. At least, under correction, I can attach no 
other meaning to the passage describing what Mr. Hogarth 
‘Matthey presumes to have ensued on the facts being made 
public that Mr. Costa was engaged in the composition of a 
sacred oratorio. Judge for yourself, Mr. Editor :-— 


“The bare announcement of his intention proved the nucleus of a 
storm ; critics small and great, professional and amateur, denounced: the 
effort, and prophesied failure—more than one secretly hoping that the 
prophesy might prove true. Some declared that Opera would over- 
power Oratorio—others, that an Italian could never emulate or rivala 
German—others, that the Composer would be lost in the Conductor— 
as though a good reader must necessarily be a bad writer, as though he 
who above others understands harmony, could not express the harmony 
pervading his own sowl! Thus it must ever be—the aspirant to. the 
chaplet of Excellence shall meet the scowl of Ignorance, and his song. of 
triumph be marred by the discord of Mediocrity—none the less hateful 
because of a consistent theme and an accordant phrase. But the story of 
Balaam has its modern cownterpart—and more than one who came 
to curse remained to bless; the clear full voice of the Master overpowered 
the shrill cries of envy and. objection; and, in our noble Hall, Costa 
obtained the. best reward in the spontaneous applause of an assembly of 
generous Englishmen, All honour, therefore, to the Composer who 
dared to meet his enemies face to face, and honour to those who had 
confidence in the abilities of the Master, and feared not to incur 
the risk of placing his work before the tribunal of general and special 
criticism,” 

The italics are mine. Not content, you see, with 
reiterating the extravagant encomiums of his former article* 
(Aris’s Gaaette—Monday, Sept. 3), Mr. Stimpson goes 
further, and even insinuates that those who did not 
chime in with his own notions of Mr. Costa’s unheard-of 
qualities, were influenced in advance by motives anything 
but creditable to them as lovers of music, and wholly diseredit- 
able to them. as gentlemen and men of integrity. So that 
the honowr is assailed of every reporter for the press, 
who in the conscientious discharge of his duty found it 
necessary to consider the oratorio of Eli from the point of 
view of criticism. Every unfavourable opinion, no matter 





* In which occurs the following example of grandiloquent puff :— 


“On Wednesday morning the great event.of the Festival took place, 
and. by the production of Eli raised Costa to the highest position 
possible in the musical world. The oratorio is the grandest of all 
compositions, and requires genius of the highest order to produce a 
ann which shall live when its author has long ceased to be; and it is 
no slight praise to say the name of Costa, even if he were no more, will 
by this work become a household word in the mouths of generations 

to come. It has been said Eli is “operatic,”—that a licence in the use 

of various instruments not hitherto recognised in the oratorio school has 

been taken which ought to be condemned. To these objections we 

would reply by enquiring whether Handel in his Judas Maccabeus, and 

in the oratorio Samson, which was performed at our last Festival, did not 

employ, and with great success, every known instrument? Whether 

the songs and choruses of the Philistines and Hebrews are not marked 

by a strong individuality of character, by which, without words, every 

musician would distinguish them? Has not Mendelssohn, in his Hiijah, 

strongly marked, even in his accompaniments, the distinction between 

the worshippers of Baal and the God of the Hebrews? It is, then, 

simply absurd to ‘say, because Costa has made use of an instrument 

of percussion to imitate the ¢aor of the Philistines—an instrument well 

known to the ancient Egyptians, and therefore no. stranger in the land 

of Israel—he is “operatic ;” if he has done more than Mendelssohn and 

more than Handel, we maintain he has used—and how effectively every 
one ih the Hall on Wednesday can say—every modern and appropriate 

appliance, and has produced effects which none but a narrow and- 
prejudiced mind cannot appreciate. The simple fact, is, this, Eli is. 
a great and a grand work of Art, and if it is not at once a favourite with 
musicians and amateurs, i¢ is d it is too lofty for their compre, 
hension; and Costa may rest satisfied that, as was the case with eat | 
of the latter compositions of the giant mind of Beethoven, ag years ro: 








impeachment of the integrity of every amateur and every 


on his fame will only become more and more established.” — 
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in what terms expressed, must, primdé facie, have proceeded 
either from malevolence or ignorance! Now, with deference, 

these are hard terms to use, even by insinuation, much less 

so directly in the sense of the argumentum ad hominem as 

by the anonymous writer—Mr. Stimpson, Mr. Hogarth,* or 

whoever he may be—in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. About 
the question of incompetence I have nothing to urge ; that 
rests between the critics of the press and their employers ; 
and, moreover, the writer in Aris himself is by no means 
exempt from the retort, “tw quoque,” since his style of 
criticism betrays all the marks of staggering amateurship. 

The insinuation of dishonesty and malice prepense, however, 

is very serious, and, but for it, I should, in all probability, 
have refrained from addressing you. My first impression 
after reading the article was one of surprise at the indis- 
cretion (to use no stronger term) of the writer. What—lI 

demanded—can have induced this ardent and fierce wor- 
shipper to advocate the cause of his idol in a manner so 
precisely calculated to injure it? Surprise, however, on 
second thoughts, gave way to a feeling of indignation at the 
insult levelled, with such utter wantonness, against those 
who, not believing Zli a masterpiece, or anything like a 
masterpiece, had the honesty and the courage to give expres- 
sion to their opinon. If Z/i is to be thus defended it must 
stand greatly in need of apology. Of all men living, Mr. 
Costa has /east cause to complain of the press in this country. 
The press, indeed, has rendered him more, far more, than 
justice. At any rate, I think so; and I know many of the 
same mind, I hope and believe he has too much good sense 
to applaud this mode of trumpeting his fame. 

The grand ccup, however, has yet to be struck. Birming- 
ham is not London ; and on a new “triumph” in the Strand 
everything depends. The Sacred Harmonic Society cannot 
afford to neglect such an opportunity of bringing fresh grist 
to their mill, and will act accordingly. li is destined, at 
all risks, to go hand in hand with the Messiah, Elijah, and 
the Creation. What Hindel’s Israel and Mendelssohn’s 
Paul have been hitherto unable to achieve, viz.:—a per- 
manent standing among the popularly attractive oratorios, 
Eli is to accomplish forthwith. The consummation must be 
brought about, or no end of worthy people will be grievously 
disappointed. I, for one, have nothing to object, providing 
always that the committee act for the real benefit of the 
society in whose name and for whose advantage they are 
presumed to govern, which, however, in the present case, 
although Zi “not merely expresses art in a new form, but 
is something new in art,” is possibly open to question. 

An Enatisn Musictay. 


Birmingham, Clarendon Hotel, Sept. 15. 








= can answer for Mr. Hogarth. He did not write the article.— 








Meyerseer has left Spa for Paris, where he is expected to 
remain until the end of the present month. 

Sicyor Srvorr has returned from Baden-Baden to Paris— 
whether to play or not remains to be seen. 

_M. Juuttey, after his recent very successful tour in the pro- 
vinces, has retired to his estate in Belgium. He returns to 
London in October, in time to prepare for the winter concerts 
at the Royal Italian Opera. 

Sicnor Briccranp1, the flautist, has produced an opera at the 
Carcano, Milan, called Eleonora di Toledo. The composer himself had 


undertaken the direction of the th i 
os wocrunly i eatre, which closed after the second 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





PRINCIPAL AND DEPUTY. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—It is not long since you stated that the humblest professional 
man’s grievance would ever find a ready exposure in the columns 
of the Gusical World, and as you held up to reprobation the injustice 
of a principal receiving money for the duties he did not perform, 
and paying his deputy a starvation amount, we hope that, in a case 
of wana per centage, like our own, you will, humble though we 
be, extend to us the favour of a space in the World, and assist us 
by some of those remarks with which you so ably castigate petty 
tyranny and the wrong-doer. 

Several of us have been for the last sixteen or eighteen weeks engaged 
as a stage band at the Princess’s Theatre for the Shaksperian revival 
of Henry VIII., and, as the theatre closed last night, so our labours 
came to a termination. About a week previous to this event, however, 
it had been kindly intimated to us, “that the leader, Mr. Isaacson, 
would like, from the stage-band, a little present of some kind in 
the shape of a silver snuff-box or a ring, as a kind of memento of 
the suecess of Henry VIII.” This might be all very well if we had 
been allowed to choose either the amount of subscription, or the shape 
those subscriptions should assume. But no; we were told a night’s 
pay was to be devoted to this object, and, as the subscription list 
did not fill very rapidly after our performance was over, we were 
detained for our money at a public-house from nine until nearly 
twelve o’clock, and threatened, if we did not subscribe to this 
testimonial, we need not apply again for an engagement. 

Now, sir, what we complain of is this: we are not men & 
very high position in the musical world, but we are men having wives, 
families, and such cootiagenes to provide for; and we. have.also 
a strong suspicion that Mr. Charles Kean would not tolerate Mr. 
Isaacson or Mr. Anybody else exacting a per centage from men in our 
position. This proceeding was rendered still more repulsive b. 
Mr. Isaacson himself coming into the room where we were assembled, 
and (not experiencing such a result as he expected from the deprivation 
of our families of the amount of one night's salary) commencing 
an abuse of the defaulters that would have done credit to any in- 
dweller of St. Giles; and all, forsooth, because he was not sufficiently 
“conciliated by presents,” either at the expense of our wives’ and 
families on the one hand, or that of Mr. Charles Kean on the 
other, 

Hoping you will consider our case of sufficient importance to act 
as a warning to any poor members of the profession who may have to 
apply for an engagement in the stage band under such directors as 
look entirely to their own creature comforts, and never cast a thought 
on the wants and requirements of their less fortunate brethren, 

t. 15. I remain, yours, 
P.S.—I enclose my card. PI 





WEBER’S DERNIERE PENSEE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1z,—Apropos of the letter by Reissiger, which you reprint from the 
Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung, referring to the (so-called) “ Weber's 
Derniére Pensée,” in which he avows it to be his, and not Weber's, 
adding, “I never attached any value to the trifle ;” I would beg’to ask 
some of your readers, better versed in musical chronology than I am, 
in what year the Beatrice di Tenda of Bellini was written—as.the 
subject of the waltz in question (about the authorship of which there 
has been such a fuss made for years past) bears a very striking resem- 
blance to a melody in that opera, It would be satisfactory. to know 
who is really to have the honour of the “Dernidre Penaée” in the 
matter. Herr Reissiger says he wrote his waltz in 1822, or perhaps 
in 1821.—I am, sir, yours very truly, : 

New Cross, Sept. 15th. Joszrn R. W. Harvie. 

[Beatrice di Tenda was first produced at Venice in 1835-6, con- 
sequently many years after Reissiger’s waltz.—Ev. M, W,] 








Tue Beate Tours have terminated. Mad. Bosio bas gone 
to Paris, and Sig. Tamberlik to Brussels—“They two, as well 
as Cerrito, Mdlle. Marai, Lablache, Tagliafico, &., are bound for 
St. Petersburgh, vid Warsaw, not Cronstadt, ‘We hope they 
may have a jovial season. 
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BEETHOVEN AND HIS THREE STYLES. 
BY M. W. DE LENZ. 
(From the French of Hector Berlioz) 


Herz is a book full of interest for the musician. It is written 
under the influence of an admiring passion, which its subject 
explains and justifies; but the author, nevertheless, preserves 
his liberty of thought—very rare among critics—which permits 
him to control his admiration, to blame at times, and to recognize 
the spots upon the sun. 

M. de Lenz is a Russian, as is also M. Oulibicheff, the author 
of the biography of Mozart. Let us remark, en passant, that 
among the serious works of musical criticism published within 
the last six years, two have come to us from Russia. 

I shall have much to praise in the work of M. de Lenz; 
therefore I would first of all consider the reproaches which 
he seems to have incurred in the preparation of his book. 
The first bears upon the manifold German quotations which 
bristle in the text. Why not translate the fragments into 
French, since all the rest is in the French language? M. de 
Lenz, as a Russian, must necessarily speak a great number of 

known and unknown ; he probably said to himself, 
“Who does not speak German 3” as the banker who remarked, 
“Who has not a million?” Alas, we Frenchmen do not spea 
German; we have much difficulty, and rarely succeed, in 
mastering our own lan Therefore, it is very unpleasant 
to us to peruse with a feverish interest the pages of a book, and 
to fall at every moment into such pitfalls as this : “ Beethoven, 
posers | Rellstab, said, “Opera, wie Don Juan und Figaro, 
Konnté ich nicht Componirem. Dagegen habe ich etnen Wider- 
willen.” Very good! But, after all, what did Beethoven say ? 
T should like to know. This is very annoying. And this 
quotation is even ill-selected, since the author, for once, gives 
himself the trouble to translate it, which he by no means does, 
for a thousand other words, phrases, narratives, and documents, 
of which it is, doubtless, important for the reader to know the 
meaning. I like quite as well the words of Shakspere, in 
Henry IV., where, instead of a reply of a Welch woman to her 
husband, an Englishman, these words are substituted in a 
parenthesis : ener speaks to her in Welch, and she 
answers him in the same.)” 

My second reproach has reference to an opinion promulgated 
by the author with r to Mendelssohn ; an opinion already 
advanced by other critics, the motives of which 1 beg the per- 
mission of M. de Lenz to argue with him. 

He says, “We cannot speak of modern music without men- 
tioning Mendelssohn Bartholdy. . We share in the 
respect which a mind of his stamp demands; but we believe that 
the Hebrew element, with which the mind of Mendelssohn is 
imbued, will prevent his music from becoming the acquisition of 
the whole world, without distinction of time or place.” 

Is there not a little of prejudice in this manner of appreciating 
this great composer? and would M. de Lenz have written these 
lines-had he been ignorant of the descent of Paul and Elijah 
from the celebrated Israelite, Moses Mendelssohn? I hardly 

- harmony of the synagogue,” says he again, “is a t 
easily to be rent in the tes oa ar Mendelssohn.” Now, itis 
difficult to conceive how the psalmody of the synagogue could 
have acted upon the music of Felix Mendelssohn ; for he never 
professed the Jewish religion. We all know, on the contrary, 
that he was a Lutheran, and a fervid and convinced Lutheran. 

Moreover, what music is there which can ever become “the 
acquisition of the whole world, without distinction of time or 
place ?” ' e, assuredly. The works of the great German 
masters, such as Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven—who 
all belonged to the Catholic ee that is to say, the universal 
religion—admirable, beautiful, living, sound, and powerful, as 
they ot will never, any sooner than those of others, attain to 

is end. 

poor 3 aside the question of Judaism, which seems to be 
broached unfittingly, the musical stamp of Felix Mendelssohn, 
the nature of his mind, the filial love for Handel and Bach, the 
education he had received from Zelter, his rather exclusive sym- 





pathies for German life and the German home, his exquisite 
sentimentality, his tendency to shut himself up within the circle 
of ideas of a given city and public, are all apprehended by M. de 
Lenz with much penetration and shrewdness. From the com- 
arison which, in the same chapter, he establishes between 
eber, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, he also draws conclusions 
which seem to me to be just and to the point. He ventures also 
to make very sensible remarks upon the fugue and the fugued 
style, and their real importance; on the use made of them by 
the great masters; and on the ridiculous use made of them by 
those musicians of whom this style is the constant preoccupation. 
He quotes, to support his theory, the remarks of a consummate 
eo, who had passed his life in the fugue, and who 
might have found more than one good reason for discoverin 
therein the sole means of salvation in music, but who loved trut 
better. He says, “It is a too honourable exception of the exclu- 
sive ideas of art, that we should do the reader” (who understands 
German) “the service to reproduce these remarks for him. We 
read in an article by M. Fuchs of St. Petersburg; ‘Die Fuge, 
Py = Siir sich abgeschlossenes Music-stiick, etc., ete.” (He speaks 
elch.) 

Well, look ye! I would give much to know at once what 
M. Fuchs has written about this, and I am doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

After having established very ingenious comparisons between 
Beethoven and the great German masters, his predecessor and 
contemporaries, M. de Lenz gives himself up to the study of the 
character of his hero, to the analysis of his works, and, finally, 
to the appreciation of the distinctive qualities of the three styles 
in which Beethoven wrote. 

This task was difficult ; and I cannot but praise the manner in 
which the author has accomplished it. It is impossible to enter 
more fully into the spirit of Beethoven’s marvellous musical 
poems ; to more completely embrace the whole and the details ; to 
follow with more vigour the impetuous eagle flights; to see 
more clearly when he soars aloft, or sinks earthward; and to 
express all with more frankness. In my opinion, M. de Lenz 
has, in this respect, a double advantage over M. Oulibicheff. 
He renders full justice to Mozart. M. Oulibicheff is far from 
doing the same to Beethoven. M. de Lenz acknowledges, 
without hesitation, that divers pieces of Beethoven’s — 
sition—such as the overture to the Ruins of Athens, and certai 

rtions of his piano sonatas—are feeble and little worthy of 

im; that other compositions, little known, in fact, are a 

lutely devoid of ideas, and that two or three are monstrous 
logogriphs. On the contrary, M. Oulibicheff admires a// in 
Mozart. And heaven knows if the glory of the author of Don 
Juan would have suffered by the destruction of many of the 
compositions of his youth, which it was an act of impiety to have 
published! M. Oulibicheff would clear all away from around 
Mozart ; he seems to suffer with impatience any talk about other 
masters, M. de Lenz is filled with a true enthusiasm for all fine 
manifestations of the art; and his passion for Beethoven, though 
it be not a blind one, is, perhaps, more profound and more living 
than that of his rival for Mozart. R 

His indefatigable researches during a period of twenty years, 
throughout all Europe, have caused him to acquire many curious 
notions, not generally known, of Beethoven and his works. 
Several of the anecdotes which he relates have this importance : 
that they tend to explain the musical anomalies scattered through- 
out the productions of the great composer, to account for which 
all attempts have hitherto been fruitless. ah} 

Beethoven, we know, professed a robust admiration for those 
grim-visaged masters, mentioned by M. de Lenz, who made, in 
music, an exclusive use of that “purely rational element of 
human thought, which it is impossible to substitute for . 
Do we know the tendency and extent of his admiration ? I doubt 
it. It recalls slightly to my sense the taste of those rich ect 
nomists, who, tired of their Lucullian banquets, were as we 
at times, to break their fast with a red-herring and a buck-wheat 


M. de Lenz relates that Beethoven, walking one day with his 
friend Schindler, said to him, “I have just found two themes 


for an overture. The one may be treated in my own style ; the 
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other is in conformity with the style of Hiindel. Which do you 
counsel me to choose ?” Schindler (can we believe it ?) advised 
Beethoven to adopt the second theme. This advise pleased Beet- 
hoven on account of his predilection for Hiindel. He unfortu- 
nately conformed to it. It is said that he censured Schindler 
much for having thus counselled him. In fact, the overtures of 
Handel are not the most prominent features of his works ; and, 
to compare them with those of Beethoven, is to place a forest of 
eedars in parallel with a growth of mushrooms. 

“The overture, op. 124,” says M. de Lenz, “is not a double 
fugue, as it has been supposed. We may believe that the theme 
which Beethoven would have treated in his own style, might 
have become the foundation of a much more important work, at 
a time when the genius of the artist was at its zenith— 
when the man enjoyed his last days of exemption from 
suffering. Schindler, doubtless, said to himself, that the genius 
of Beethoven reigned rivalless in the free symphonic style ; that 
in this he had no one to imitate; that the severe style was, at 
the most, an obstacle to overleap; that in this he was not at 
home. The overture produced no effect; it was pronounced 
inexecutable ; and so it was, perhaps.” 

It is difficult, I should reply to M. de Lenz, but, nevertheless, 
very executable by a powerful orchestra. Thanks to the promi- 
nent features of Beethoven's style, which penetrate the gross 
tissue of the Hiindelian imitation, the entire coda and a number 
of passages move and attract the hearer, when well rendered. 
I have myself directed the execution of this overture. The first 
performance took place at the Conservatoire, with a first-class 
orchestra. It was found that the style of Hindel’s overtures 
was so ill-produced, that it was applauded with transport. Ten 
years after, indifferently performed by a feeble band, it was 
severely judged, and the style of Hiindel was acknowledged to 
be pertectly imitated. 

M. de Lenz here relates the conversation of Beethoven with 
Schindler on this subject :—“ Wie kommen Sie wieder auf die alte 
Geschichte ?” ete. (He speaks Welch.) 

In this minute and intelligent review of the works of the great 
composer, an account of the attacks perpetrated against them 
must necessarily hold a place. It is there, in fact, but strangely 
incomplete. M.de Lenz, who handles so roughly the correctors 
of Beethoven, who scoffs at and scourges them, was not aware of 
one-half of their delinquencies. One must have lived long in 
Paris and in London to appreciate the full extent of their 
ravages, 

As to the pretended faults of engraving which M. de Lenz 
believes to exist in the scherzo of the sympathy in C minor, and 
which would consist, according to those critics who maintain the 
Same opinion, in the unseasonable repetition of two bars of the 
theme at its reappearance in the middle of the movement, this 
is what I have to say:—There is no exact repetition of the four 
notes C, D, E, F, of which the melody is composed; the first time 
they are written in minims followed by a crotehet; and the 
second time in crotchets followed by a rest; which quite changes 
their character. Moreover, the addition of the two contested 
bars is, by no means, an anomaly in the style of Beethoven. 
There are not a hundred, but a thousand similar caprices in his 
compositions. The mere fact that the two added bars destroy 
the symmetry of the phrase, is not a sufficient reason for his 
abstaining from them, if he had the idea in his mind. No one 
ridiculed more than he what is called da carrure, or squareness. 
There is a striking example of his boldness in this style, in the 
second part of the first piece of this same symphony (page 36 of 
the small edition of Breitkopf and Hartel); where a measure of 
silenee, which appears superfluous, destroys all the rhythmic 
regularity, and endangers for the steneuabhe the return of the 
orchestra which succeeds it. Now, I shall have no difficulty in 
showing that the melody of Beethoven, thus prolonged, was so 
done with formal intent. The proof is in this same melody, 
reproduced a second time immediately after the point d'orgue, 
and which contains again two supplementary bars (D, C sharp, 
D, C natural) which no one seems to notice ; bars, differ- 
ing from those that many would suppress, and added, this time, 
after the fourth bar of the theme, whereas the two others 

The 


are introduced into the theme after the third bar, 





ensemble of the period is thas composed of two phrases of 
ten bars each; there is, therefore, an evident intention of 
the author in this double addition—there is even symmetry, 
which would not exist, if the two contested measures were sup- 
pressed, leaving the two other measures which have not been 
attacked. The effect of this passage of the sehenzo does not 
shock ; on the contrary, I confess it pleased me much. The 
symphony is thus executed in all parts of the world in which the 
great works of Beethoven are understood. All the editions of 
thefscore and separate parts contain these two bars; and when, 
in 1850, with regard to the performance of this masterpiece at 
one of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society of Paris, a 
journal reproached me with not having sup con- 
sidering this error of engraving a fact of publie notoriety, I 
received in a few days a letter from Mr. Schindler. Now Mr. 
Schindler wrote me expressly tothank me for not having made 
this correction. Mr.Schindler, who a his life with Beethoven, 
does not believe in this pretended fault of engraving, and he 
assured me that he had heard the two famous measures in 
the performances of this symphony which took place wnder the 
direction of Beethoven himself. Would not the author have cor- 
rected it immediately, had he recognised it as a fault? Whether 
he changed his opinion or not, on this subject, in the latter years 
of his life, I cannot say. 

M. de Lenz, usually very calm in discussion, loses his sang- 
froid, when he comes in contact with the absurdities which are, 
and always will be, written against the works of Beethoven. In 
such cases, all his philosophy abandons him; he becomes irri- 
tated, wretched, childish. Alas! in this respect, a few years 
since, I was as childish as he; but now I am not so easily 
irritated. I have read and heard so many extraordinary things, 
not only in France, but even in Germany, of Beethoven and the 
noblest productions of his genius, that nothing of this sort can 
now move me, I even believe that I can account with exact- 
ness for the different causes which bring about this divergency 
of opinions. i 

The impressions of music are fugitive and easily effaced. Now, 
when a music is really new it requires more time than any other 
to exert a powerful impression upon the organs of certain 
hearers, and to leave in their mind a clear conception of this 
action. It only effects this by always acting upon them in the 
same manner, by striking and restriking in the same place. 
Operas written in a new style are more quickly appreciated than 
concert compositions, notwithstanding the originality, and even 
the eccentricities of the style of these operas, and despite the dis- 
tractions which the dramatic accessories cause the hearer. The 
reason is very simple: an opera, which is not irrevocably 
damned at the first appearance, is always produced several 
successive times in the theatre which gave it birth ; soon after, 
if it obtains success, thirty or forty other theatres bring it out, 
The hearer, who, on his listening to it for the first time, under- 
stood nothing at all about it, becomes more familiar with it at 
the second representation; the third pleases him still more; and 
often, in the end, he entertains a lively interest in the work 
which greatly shocked him at first. 

But it cannot be thus for symphonies which are only executed 
at long intervals, and which, in place of effacing the bad impres- 
sions which they may give at their appearance, leave to these 
impressions the time to take root, to become doctrines, written 
theories, which the talent of the writer who professes them 
invests with more or less authority, according to the degree of 
impartiality with which he seems to clothe his criticism and the 
apparent sageness of the counsels which he gives their composer. 

Frequent performances constitute an essential condition for 
correcting errors of opinion concerning works conceived, like 
those of Beethoven, without the pale of the musical habits of 
those who listen to them. 

But, despite their frequency, their excellence, and their attrac- 
tions, these performances will not change the opinion of those 
men of bad faith, or those honest souls to whom Nature has 
formally refused the sense necessary to the perception of a cer- 
tain sensation, to the intelligenee of a certain order of ideas, ' 
You would say in vain to such, “ Admire the rising sun.” “ What 
sun,” they would say; “ we see nothing.” And they see nothing, . 
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in fact ; some because they are blind, others because they turn 
westward, ‘~ 

If we now consider the question of the qualities of execution 
necessary to the original, poetic, and bold works of the founders 
of musical dynasties, we must avow that these qualities should 
be as much more excellent as the style of the work is more 
recent. It is frequently remarked that “the public perceives 
not slight inaccuracies, faults of ensemble, justness, expression, 
or warmth.” It is true that the public is not shocked by these 
imperfections ; but then it remains cold, it is not moved, and the 
idea of the composer, as delicate and graceful, or grand and 
beautiful, as one may suppose, thus veiled, passes before it 
without a perception of the former, because the public divines 
nothing. 

I repeat it, executions, frequent, and of an irresistible power 
and beauty, are indispensable to the works of Beethoven. There 
are not, I firmly believe it, six places on the earth, where, six times 
a-year, his symphonies may be heard properly performed. Here, 
the band is ill-composed; there, it is too small; elsewhere, it is 
ill-directed ; then, the concert-halls are worthless, or the artists 
have no time to rehearse ; in fine, almost every where obstacles 
spring up, which at last cause most disastrous results to these 
chefs-d’euvre. 

As to his sonatas, notwithstanding the incalculable number 
of persons who usurp the title of pianists, I must confess 
that I do not know six virtuosi capable of performing them 
faithfully, correctly, powerfully, poetically, without paralyzing 
the rapture, without extinguishing the ardour, the fire, the life 
which bubble in these extraordinary compositions ; capable of 
following the capricious flight of the author’s thought; of 
dreaming, meditating, becoming impassioned with him, of 
identifying themselves with his inspiration, and of reproducing 
it intact. 

No, there are not six pianists for the piano sonatas of Beet- 
hoven. His trios are more accessible. But his quatuors! How 
many are there in Europe of those quadruple virtuosi, those 
gods in four persons, capable of unveiling the mystery? I dare 
not say. There must have been numerous motives for inducing 
M. de Lenz to take the pains to reply to the wonderings to which 
the works of Beethoven have given rise. The sort of unpopularity 
of the wondrous inspirations is an inevitable misfortune. Yet, 
is ita misfortune? . . Idoubtit. Itis, perhaps, necessary 
that such works should remain inaccessible to the multitude. 
They disclose talents full of charm, splendour, and power, de- 
stined, if not to the lower class, at least to the third estate of 
intelligences : brilliant:genius like that of Beethoven was created 
by God for sovereign hearts and minds. 

He felt, himself, both the force and the grandeur of his mis- 
sion; the whims which escaped him in many instances leave no 
doubt upon this subject. One day, his pupil, Rees, having ven- 
tured to call his attention to a harmonic progression in one of 
his new works, declared faulty by theoricians, Beethoven replied, 
“ Who forbids this ?” “Who! why Fuchs, Albrechtsberger, all 
the professors.” “ Well, J permit it.” In another instance, he 
said with naiveté, “Iam of an electric nature; that is why my 
music is so admirable.” 

The celebrated Bettine relates in his correspondence, that 
Beethoven said to her one day: “I have no friend; I must live 
with myself alone, but I well know that God is nearer to me in 
Bs art than to others: I commune with him without dread; 
I have ever acknowledged and understood him; neither have I 
any fear for my music; it can meet no evil fate; he to whom it 
makes itself intelligible must become free from all the wretched- 
ness which others drag-‘about with them.”* 

_M. de Lenz, in recounting the singularities of Beethoven in 
his social relations, says that he was not always so savage as in\ 
the last years of his life ; that he often figured at balls, and did 
not dance in time. This is rather too much, and I shall take the 
liberty of doubting it. Beethoven possessed in the highest 
degree the appreciation of rhythm ; his works bear witness to 
this; and if it was really said that he did not dance in time, it 
must have been because it was thought piquant to make this 





_* Bettine to Goethe, Vienna, May 28, 1810. 





wer observation, and to consign it as a curious anomaly, 
ome persons pretend that Newton knew nothing at all about 
arithmetic, and do not believe in the bravery of Napoleon. 

It appears, however, if we believe a great number of German 
musicians, who have played the symphonies of Beethoven, under 
his direction, that he conducted indifferently the execution even 
of his own works. This is by no means incredible; the talent 
of the leader of an orchestra is special, like that of a violinist; 
it is acquired by long practice, and by very pronounced natural 
dispositions. Beethoven was a skilful pianist, but a detestable 
violinist, although he studied the instrument in his youth. He 
might have been a most wretched performer on both, or no per- 
former at all, without being any the less a prodigious composer. 

It is generally believed that he composed with great rapidity. 
In fact, he composed one of his masterpieces—the overture to 
Coriolanus, in one night ; but, generally, he worked up, turned 
and moulded his ideas in such a manner, that their first jet bore 
but a slight resemblance to their ultimate form. To have a good 
idea of this, one should see his manuscript. He re-wrote three 
times the first movement of his seventh symphony (in A). He 
searched for several days, wandering in the fields around Vienna, 
for the theme of his Ode to Joy, which commences the finale to 
his Choral Symphony. The sketeh of this page still exists. 

After the first phrase which presented itself to the mind of 
Beethoven, we find written in French the word “ mauvais”— 
“bad.” The melody, modified, re-appears a few lines below, accom- 
panied by his observation, always in French, “ Ceci est mieux” — 
“this is better.” Finally, we find it, clothed in the form we are 
accustomed to admire, and decidedly selected by these two 
syllables, which the persevering seeker evidently traced with 
joy. “Cest ca!” 

He worked during a considerable period at his Mass in D. 
He re-wrote, two or three times, his opera of Fidelio, for which, 
as is well known, he composed four overtures. A recital of 
what he had to endure, to bring out this opera, from the ill-will 
and opposition of all the performers, from the first tenor to the 
contra-basgo, would be of sad interest to us, but would lead us 
too far. As varied as the vicissitudes of this work .may have 
been at first, it remains and will remain in the répertoire of 
more than thirty European theatres, and its success would be 
greater, despite the numerous diffieulties of execution which it 
presents, were it not for the incontestable inconvenience of a 
doleful drama, the entire action of which takes place in a 

rison. 

" Beethoven, in his ardour for the subject of Leonora, ou ? Amour 
Conjugal, only saw the sentiment which it gave him to express, 
and made no account of the sombre monotony of the spectacle, 
which is so closely allied to’ it. This dibretto, of French origin, 
had been set to music, at first in Paris, by Gavaux ; afterwards 
it was changed into an Italian opera for Paér, and it was after 
having heard at Vienna the music of the Leonora of this latter, 
that Beethoven had the simple cruelty to say to him: “The 
subject of your opera pleases me: I must set it to music.” 

It would be curious now to’ hear successively the three scores. 

I will now close. I have said sufficient, I hope, to inspire the 
admirers of Beethoven with the desire to learn more of the book 
of M.de Lenz. I will merely add, that, in addition to the ex- 
cellent qualities of a critic and biographer which he has displayed, 
they will find in the catalogue and classification of the works of 
the maestro, a proof of the religious care into which M. de Lenz 
has studied all that concerns it, and of the knowledge that has 
guided him in his investigation. 


Mr. Howarp Guover’s “Tam O’SHanter.”—We understand 
that this work, which was so favourably received in London and 
Birmingham, is shortly to be performed at Hamburgh, under 
the direction of the composer; and that the principal tenor part 
will be sung by Herr Reichardt. Mr. Howard Glover is already 
at Hamburgh, where it is his intention to give a concert, in 
which several of his own compositions will be introduced. 

Azpont.—An Italian paper informs us that in the winter this 
eminent singer intends making an artististic tour in Italy. ; 

Sianor Crarpi (who was formerly in England) has been appointed 
solo flute in the chamber theatre of the Czar. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


THE 


FOLLOWING SELECTION OF MUSIC 


IS LIMITED EXCLUSIVELY TO THOSE COMPOSITIONS WHICH HAVE ALREADY REACHED A 
GREAT. POPULARITY, | 





AND WHICH 


UNIVERSALLY PLEASE IN WHATEVER SOCIETY THEY ARE INTRODUCED, 





ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 


La Prima lagrima (Romanza) 

Il Marinaro (Barcarola) , 

La Stella D’Amore (Romanza) 
Una sera D’Amore (Duettino) 

Un Pensiero Disgustoso (Duetto) . 
L’Eclair (Canzone) 

Innocenti (Notturnina, a Due Vel) 
La notte e bella (Canzone) . sp 
Dolce sospiro oe 

Tl nome di mia Madre.. 

La Zingara (Arietta) .. 

La Violetta (A rietta)... 

La Luna (Romanza) . 

Tra la la (Canto popolare) . 
L’Ultima Preghiera ... 





DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Ateocara ... 

La Gassier Valse 

Ernani (Fantasia) 

The Nun’s Prayer 

Mi manca la Voce 

La Danse des Fées : ; 
Border Strains ‘es ibs ses 
Le Retour de Zephyr... 


Campana 
Campana 
Gordigiant 
Mpana 
Gordigtant 
Halévy 
Gordigiant 
Guglielmo 
Marras 
Gordigiant 
Donizetti 
Meyerbeer 
Campana 
Gordigiant 
Campana 


to = bo bo bo = BO bo bo BO bt bt bb bb bt 


G.A.Osborne 2 
Mad. Oury 2 
W. V. Wallace 3 
Nordmann 3 
G.A.Osborne 2 
Nordmann 3 
W.H. Holmes 2 
Marschan 3 


Minuet and Trio (Mozart's Symphony a Mad. Oury 3 


E Flat s 
Il Balen, del suo sorriso 
Minuet in Rigoletto ... 
Corinne (Nocturne) ... 
La Donna é Mobile ... 
Partant pour la Syrie.., 
Europa og er 
Girl I left behind me a 
Les Etoiles Filantes . 
Reveil des Fées 
Old Folks at Home 


The Troubador’s Song (Trovatore) ... i 


Nordmann 3 
W.H. Holmes 2 
Brissac 2 
G.A. Osborne 3 
Mad.Oury 3 
Gollmick 2 
W.H. Holmes 3 


A. Quidant 3 


Prudent 4 
W.H. Holmes 2 
Nordmann 2 


Soscoosooaomocooacac” 


6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 





ENGLISH , VOGAL, MUSIC. 


Night Dews are Pe ed (Song) 
Rose’ 8 Errand (Ballad) x 
Summer Bloom (Baling) Ay 
The Nun’s Prayer 
Bridesmaid’s Duet _... 

So Pure so Bright (Song) 

Fair Shines the Moon... ah 
Believe if you can (Song) si Mackay 
The Winds are Hushed to Rest Campana 
Dudley Castle (Ballad) ee ane ee Mackay 
The Reefer (Naval Song) _... Wee «1 Rockstro 
Oh! say fond Heart ea. Mackay 
Excelsior ! ¥ Cooper 
On the Blue Wave (Duet) Panofka 
Peace to thy Spirit (Duet) Vi 


Obsrthiir 
Donizetti 
Cheshire 
Verdi 





DANCE 


Stars of the West Waltzes ... 
Fenella Valse .. ey be 
Valse du Carnaval 

Ophelia Valse .. 

Lune de Miel Waltzes _ 

Ethel Newcome Valse 

Rigoletto Quadrille ... 
Highlander’s Quadrille sah 
Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille 
The Emperor’s Quadrille .., 
Amina, Quadrille soe wan 
Bulgarian Polka Be 
Jenny L’Hirondelle Polka een 


| Chase Polka 


Enchantress Polka 
Konigsberg Polka 
Baltic Galop 
Guides’ Galop ... 
Italie Polka. .., 

La Varsoviana... 
Yellow Dwarf Polka... 
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